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"UTICA BOARD WANTS 
POST DISCIPLINED 


Local Men, Failing | in Attempt to Cor- 
rect Practices, Appeal to 
State Board. 


uP TO EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Question of Refusing Rating Cabi- 
nets is Brought up for 
Consideration. 


Unable itself to discipline the A. W. 
Post Agency which for months past 
has been a source of contention in 
Utica, the Fire Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of that city made a direct appeal 
to the Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State at its Loon Lake meeting 
last week for aid. It was referred to 
the Executive Committee for investiga- 
tion. 

The Post agency is charged with rate 
cutting and other practices in violation 
of local board rules, and its expulsion 
from the Utica association is under- 
stood has been decided upon. Mr. Post 
is reported to be enirely willing to pay 
the fine provided by the board rules 
for his alleged offense, but insists that 
his membership in the organization be 
continued. 

To this latter condition the Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Association is unwilling to 
accede and has asked the State body 
to support its position to the extent of 
refusing to supply the Post agency with 
rating cabinets. 

Has Prominent Companies. 
As several companies in the Post 
agency are prominent members of the 
' New York association, contributing 
their proper assessment toward its 
maintenance, special agents generally 
question their right to refuse furnish- 
' ing cabinets under the circumstances. 
' The leading offices in the Post agency 
' are the Continental group, the firm rep- 
resenting the Fidelity-Phenix, Fidelity- 
Underwriters, as well as the Continental 
» itself. The North British & Mercantile 
_ of New York is also a popular company 
in the office, although nothing like to 
' the extent of the Continental group. 

In addition to the above Mr. Post rep- 
| resents several association offices and 
_aconsiderable number of non-member- 
> ship companies. This latter fact causes 

' serious uneasiness to the orthodox spe- 
tials for they realize that having beeu 
" non- board at one time many of the 
| companies in the Post agency would go 
' out again without a moment’s hesitation 
' if Mr. Post’s expulsion from the Utica 
‘association were finally determined 
' upon. 
; Attitude of Companies. 
Secretary Swinnerton, of the Continen- 
' tal, who has been in close touch with 
the Post agency, has not returned yet 
from his vacation. At the Continental 
Office the statement was made that 
Rothing had been heard regarding any 
‘action against the Post agency taken 
| by the Underwriters’ Association of 
New York State at its meeting last 
(Continued on page 12.) 
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What is FIRE INSURANCE from the Property Owner’s 
Standpoint? 

The Eastern Underwriter is in receipt 
lof the following letter from A. W. Fer- 
rin, president of “Moody’s Magazine:” 
| Editor Eastern Underwriter: I am send- 
|}ing you, under separate cover, a copy of 
|““Moody’s Magazine” for July, contain- 
ling an article by William W. Smith, 
which ought to interest you. In this ar- 
ticle he outlines a new life insurance 
plan which I think is sound and prac- 
ltical. My work, however, has been 
mainly in the investment field and not 
that of life insurance, and your judg- 
ment may be better than mine 


Ample CASH CAPITAL ($6,000,000). 


SURPLUS as regards Policy-holders ($17,873,019), large in proportio: 
to liabilities ($15,266,896). ” cncewan 
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I would like to hear what you think 
Mr. Sraith’s plan. 

A. W. FERRIN 
ative plan proposed is not 
been experimented with 
from the early days of 
The proposition, simply 
stated, ‘s that the insured, instead of 
taking a 20 year endowment policy, 
| should carry an ordinary life policy and 
ideposit the difference between the or- 
dinary life premium and the endowment 
| premium in a savings bank each year 
|at 4 per cent. compound interest. The 
idea is that he would have life insur- 
ance protection during the 20 years un- 
der his ordinary life contract, while the 
fund accumulating in the bank, added 
to the reserve of the ordinary life policy 
|at the end of 20 years in case the lat- 
}ter should be surrendered, would give 
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| the depositor $1,000, or the same amount 
|}as he would have received had he taken 
Since 1860, when the North British & Mercantile entered the United ae year endowment policy in the first 
Place. 
Advantages Claimed. 

The advantages insisted upon for this 
pian are these If the insured should 
die during the 20 years, his estate would 
|receive $1,000 under the ordinary life 
policy, and also the accumulated deposit 
| in the bank; while if. instead of this 
| Plan, he carried an endowment polic 
jand died during the 20 years he would 
|receive only the face amount of the 
policy as a death benefit, $1,000. The 
writer also states that at the end of 20 
years, the insured might withdraw his 
|} bank accumulation and still retain his 
| life insurance policy, continuing to pay 
| the premiums thereon each year less 
pity wy The proposition ignores the 
fact that several life insurance com pa- 
nies offer a similar option under endow- 
| ment insurance, permitting the insured 
‘= retain the face amount of the policy 
as paid-up insurance—no further pre- 
miums to be paid—and withdraw in cash 
the difference between the reserve of 
ge -up policy’ and the endowment 
un 


States, 1,833 Fire Insurance Companies have failed or retired 
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tried experimentally—but it is certain 
that it has rarely if ever Deen persisted 
iu after having been undertaken. The 
difficuity is that the holder of an ordi- 
nary life policy will not long maintain 
his yearly deposits in the bank. Indeed, 
the writer recognizes the fact that the 
average man will not save money exX- 
cept by some systematic and semi-com- 
pulsory plan, calling for the deposit at 
stated times—quarterly, half-yearly, or 
yearly—of a specific sum during a 
stated period, say 20 years. The chal- 
lenge has often been made to the banks 
of the country to cite a single instance 
of any man’s having deposited a stated 
sum systematically, each year for a 
period of 20 years. It is doubtful 
whether such an example can be shown 
in all the history of savings banks. 
Make Contract With Bank. 

The author of the article, in answer 
to this objection, suggests that the in 
sured enter into a contract with the 
benk to deposit the amount of an en- 
dowment premium yearly for 20 year 
the bank to pay the annual premiums 
of an ordinary life policy from the de- 
posits made, and accumulate the bal- 
ance at 4 per cent. interest. This 
amounts to a suggestion that the bank 
itself go into the life insurance — busi- 
ness, but it is altogether improbable 
that the banks genera:ly, or even in 
scattered instances, would undertake a 
business of that sort. To accomplish 
anything worth while it would be essen- 
tial for the bank to put out insurance 
sclicitors on commission to solicit de- 
posits, just as the life insurance com- 
panies do. The experience of 150 years 
has shown that a life insurance busi- 
ness cannot be successfully conducted 
save by the use of soliciting agents. 

Errors in Comparisons. 

We would now call attention to some 
errors in the comparisons instituted by 
the writer of the article referred to. In 
illustration of the results of a 20 year 
endowment policy issued at age 25, on 
a 3% per cent. basis, the writer assumes 
a premium of $48, “as representing the 
average premium for a 20 year endow- 
ment policy at age 25.” That is all 
very well, but this would be a rather 
high participating premium, higher prob- 
ably than is charged by any 3% per 
cent. company, and higher than most 3 
per cent. companies collect. This, how- 
ever, is immaterial for the net cost 
would control; but the writer ignores 
the very essential feature of the divi- 
dends to be allowed on such a policy. 
Whether he has overlooked the fact 
that an endowment policy calling for a 
premium of $48 a year would be par- 
ticipating, or whether he is ignorant of 
the fact, we are not informed. 

Illustration. 

To illustrate the importance of this 
error, we will cite the premium and 
dividends of one of the leading life 
insurance companies of the country op- 
erating on a 3 per cent. basis. We 
select such a company for the reason 
that practically all the principal com- 


anies operate upon a 3 per cent. basis. 
The company selected in this case is 
a mutual company, which collects a 
premium fo $49.19 for a 20 year endow- 
ment at age 25; but, by its present 
scale, it refunds the sum of $6.71 as 
a dividend at the end of the first year, 
making the net cost of the first year 
$42.48. This is materially less than 
the $48 premium assumed by the writ- 
er. Not only so, but so long as the 
present scale of dividends is main- 
tained by the company referred to, the 
amount refunded each year will in- 
crease rapidly. In the case of this poli- 
cy, for example, the refund in the 5th 
year is $8.75, making the net cost in 
that year $40.44, instead of $48, as 
assumed by the writer of the article 
in question. 
Dividends Ignored, 

In illustrating his co-operative system, 
he assumes a premium of $46.04 for 
a 20 year endowment, and a premium 
of $20.63 for an ordinary life, at age 
25. The figures in each case are 
permissible, though both are rather 
high for a 3% per cent. company, and 
in each case the question of dividends 
is again totally ignored. 

Let us illustrate by citing again the 
company referred to which charges for 
an ordinary life a premium of $21.49 
at age 25. This is a little more than 
the premium assumed by the writer, 
$20.63, but the company refunds $4.26 
at the end of the first year, making 
the net cost $17.23, instead of $20.63. 
Again, in the 5th year, the refund is 
$4.77, making the net cost in that year 
$16.72. 

His figures made on this basis, ig- 
noring dividends, show that by the end 
of 20 years the amount accumulated 
in the savings bank at 4 per cent. in- 
terest would be $787, while the reserve 
of a 3% per cent. policy at that time 
would be $213, so that if the insured 
choose to surrender his policy at that 
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time, the reserve, plus the accumula- 
tion in bank, would amount to just 
$1,000, or equal to the face amount of 
an endowment policy. On this basis, | 
if the insured should die at the end 
of the 20th year his estate would re- 
ceive the face amount of the ordinary 
life policy, $1,000, plus the accumula- 
tion in bank, $787. The latter figure 
he assumes to represent the advantage 
of this plan over an endowment policy. 
The fallacy in the computation consists 
in the fact that dividends are entirely 
ignored. The holder of the endowment 
policy might apply his dividends yearly 
to the purchase of paid-up additions, 
thys giving him increasing protection 
during the endowment period, and an 
increased amount at the end of the 
period. 
Would Require Agency Organization. 
We do not enter into any computation 
to show what these dividend additions 
would amount to during and at the 
end of the 20 year period. The result 
might or might not be equal to the 
figures which the writer of this article 
assumes, depending upon the company 
and upon future conditions. But a 
comyitation is not pertinent for the 
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reason that the writer has entirely over- 
looked the fact, heretofore pointed out, 
that, in order for a bank to do a con- 
siderable business of this sort, it would 
be essential for it to put out a corps 
of agents to solicit business, just as 
life insurance companies do. This 
would add materially to the expense 
and would preclude the payment of as 
much as 4 per cent. by the bank. 


Interest Earnings Small, 

It must be remembered that very 
few banks indeed allow as much as 
4 per cent. interest per annum. 
Nearly all‘banks are stock institutions 
and are in the business to make money 
for the stockholders. The leading life 
insurance companies of the country are 
mainly mutual, and every cent that can 
be earned or saved goes to their policy- 
holders. Their earnings may or may 
not be as large as those of the bank, 
for they are not permitted to engage 
in commercial transactions, which some- 
times prove disastrous to banks. Never- 


theless, the leading life insurance 
companies now allow  policyhold- 
ers on funds in their hands an average 
interest of about 4% per cent., some 
a little less, some a little more. 

We should add that in this city there 
are a number of prosperous savings 
banks conducted on the mutual plan, 
and these banks some years ago al- 
lowed 4% per cent. interest on time 
deposits. At present, however, we be- 
lieve the most allowed in any case 1s 
4 per cent. 

Summarizing. 

To sum up, the difficulty with the 
plan proposed is that it is impractic- 
able to begin with, and that the results 
as computed by the writer are faulty 
and inconclusive, for reasons set out. 
There is no reason to suppose that the 
results would exceed or even equal 
those of an endowment policy in any 
of the better life insurance companies. 
If the author of the article would make 


(Continued on page 3.) 
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Blc ATTENDANCE EXPECTED 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEETING. 








Program Announced for the Cincinnati 
Convention September 15-16-17— 
Hotel Gibson Headquarters. 





From all indications the attendance 
at the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Con- 
yention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters which will be held 
in Cincinnati, September 15, 16 and 17, 
will exceed in number and importance 
any other meeting of this body. The 
convention city is very close to the 
center of population and is within easy 
reach of a large number of local asso- 
ciationgs of which the National Asso- 
ciation is comprised. This guarantees 
a saving of both time and expense to 
delegates in getting to and from the 
convention. Headquarters will be at 
the Hotel Gibson. 

Features of Program. 

The prime features in the program 
arranged for the meeting will be found 
in the discussion in connection with 
Taxation, Legislation, Education and 
Conservation. These are momentous 
questions confronting life underwriters 
and a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion should be forthcoming from the 
consideration given them in Cincinnati, 

Program. 

The program as announced by the 
secretary of the National Association is 
as follows: 

FIRST DAY. 

Tuesday, September 15, 1914. 
Morning Session, 10 oclock sharp. 
Invocation. 

Addresses of Welcome— 

Mr. John L. Shuff, president Cincinnati 
Life Underwriters’ Association. 

Mr. Jesse R. Clark, president Union 
Central Life Insurance Company. 

Roll call of delegates. 

Reading of minutes of previous con- 
vention. 

Reading of special communications. 

President’s address. 

Vice-presidents’ addresses. 

Secretary’s reports, 

Treasurer’s report. 

Executive Committee report. 

Announcements. 

Afternoon Session, 2 o’clock. 
Address— 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, Professor of Insur- 
ance and Commerce, Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania: “Life Insurance Edu- 
cation.” 

Report of Committee on Education 
and Conservation—Mr. Warren M. 
Horner, chairman. 

Five Minute Talks— 

“Work Accomplished by Local Asso- 
ciations.” 

(a) Education. 

(b) Publicity. 

Questions from the floor. 

Action on Executive Committee’s 
Recommendations. 

Appointment of Nominating Com- 
mittee, 


SECOND DAY. 
Wednesday, September 16, 1914. 
Morning Session, 10 o’clock. 

Address— 

Hon, Lawrence Y. Sherman, member 
United States Senate from Illinois: 
“The Taxation of Life Insurance.” 

Report of Committee on Taxation— 

Mr. Edward A. Woods, chairman. 

Discussion of Five Minute Topics— 

Mr. Hubert H. Ward, manager Pacific 
Northwest, Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Portland, Ore., chairman: 
“Necessity for Action in Matters of In- 
surance Legislation by Life Under- 
writers’ Associations.” 

Announcement and Reading of Prize 
Essays— 

“Women’s Interest and Influence in 
Life Insurance.” 

Presentation of Calef Loving Cup 
and Medal. 

Presentation of Ben Williams Vase. 

New Business. 

Afternoon Session, 2 o’clock. 
Discussion of Five Minute Topics— 
Mr. Hubert H. Ward, chairman. 

1. “Agency System.” 

(a) Standards of Qualification for 

agents. 

(b) The Training of Agents. 

(c) Proper Service to  Policy- 

holders. , 

(d) Time Accountability and Sys- 

tematic Reports. 

2. “Utilizing Life Insurance for 
Charitable and Philanthropic Bequests.” 

(a) Educational Institutions. 

(b) Religious Organizations. 

(c) Charities, 

New business. 

Presentation of resolutions or other 
business to be referred under the rules 
to the Executive Committee. 

Meeting of Nominating Committee, 
Hotel Gibson, 10 p. m. 


THIRD DAY. 
Thursday, September 17, 1914. 
Morning Session, 10 o’clock. 
Report of Executive Committee. 
Address— 
(Name and subject to be announced 
later.) 
Five Minute Topics— 
Mr. Hubert H. Ward, 
“Business Insurance.” 
Discussion to be ied by Mr. Lawrence 
C. Woods, assistant manager, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., who will be given twenty minutes, 
after which the fiv2 minute discussion 
of the topic will prevail. 
Announcements, 
Afternoon Session, 2 o’clock. 
Ten Minute Reports on— 
“The Northwest Insurance Congress,” 
Malcolm Hughes, Seattle, Wash. 
“The New England Congress,” Clar- 
ence C. Miller, Boston, Mass. 
Awarding of Trophies— 
The Edwards Membership Trophy. 
The Whittington Delegates’ Trophy. 
The Waite Attendance Trophy. 
Selection of place for holding con- 
vention in 1915. 
Report of Nominating Committee. 
Election and installation of officers. 
Unfinished business. 
Adjournment. 
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BMPIRE LIFE IS SOLVENT 


DOING A PROFITABLE BUSINESS. 








President Reid Does Not Fear the Out- 
come—Confident Petition Will 
Be Denied. 





The Eastern Underwriter is advised 
that the hearing in connection with the 
appointment of a receiver for the Em- 
pire Life Insurance Company of At- 
lanta, scheduled to take place last 
Saturday, has been postponed until next 
Monday. In the meantime evidence 
will continue to be taken throughout 
this week. Thus far the evidence has 
been distinctly favorable to the com- 
pany. 

Company Solvent. 

It has been proven under oath by the 
examiner that the company is solvent 
and doing a profitable business, and if 
it is not beset by litigation, that it 
will make profits for the stockholders 
in the very near future. In addition 
to this, it has been proven that there 
is absolutely no hint of graft or any 
personal gain to any one since the 
history of the company. 

Attitude on Certificates. 

The company’s attitude in connection 
with “Income Certificates” issued prior 
to the reorganization is very commend- 
able, in that they are going farther, 
and are more liberal than the law re- 
quires, by exchanging them for stock 
in the reorganized company. The Su- 
preme Court of Georgia recently ruled 
that “Income Certificates” were not a 
liability, except at the liquidation of a 
company. 

President W. W. Reid of the com- 
pany entertains no fears as to the out- 
come of the hearing next Monday. He 
is confident that the petition for a re- 
ceiver for the company will be denied. 





RELIANCE LIFE RECORDS. 





Company Makes Increases All Along 
the Line During First Six 
Months of 1914. 





Impelled by the success attained dur- 
ing the first six months of 1914 the 
Reliance Life of Pittsburgh has set as 
its goal for this year $20,000,000 or 
more of paid for business. In the agency 
bulletin published by them they say 
that general conditions were never bet- 
ter than they are right now, and they 
expect to reach the above mentioned 
mark by December 31st. 

Six Months’ Record. 

For the first half of this year the in- 
creases made by the company are as 
follows: 

Receipts, $857,894.02; disbursements, 
$628,571.62; paid new life insurance, 
$7,030,624.00; an increase of $925,001.00; 
paid new accident insurance, $3,892,- 
800.00, an increase of $1,034,600.00; 
paid new health insurance, $11,109.39, 
an increase of $5,834.33. 


INEW ASSOCIATION FORMED. 





Jacksonville Association of Life Under- 
writers Becomes Permanent Organi- 
zation—To Join National Body. 





At a meeting characterized by ad- 
dresses which championed a greater co- 
operation among themselves and a cam- 
paign for the dissemination of facts on 
the importance of this business to the 
State, the Jacksonville Association of 
Life Underwriters was perfected re 
cently at a meeting in that city which 
was attended by about twenty well 
known insurance men of the city. The 
consideration of the plans for the future, 
the adoption of important resolutions 
and the receiving of several committee 
reports added to the importance of the 
session. 

Officers Elected. 

In the election of permanent officers 
R. Peter Jones, the well known Jack- 
sonville manager of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, was named 
president; Tracy L. Acosta, manager of 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, vice-president, and Willard T. 
Lusk, manager of the Union Central Life 
Insurance Company, secretary-treasurer. 

Executive Committee. 

George E. Sheppard, manager of the 
Home Life Insurance Company, and Wil- 
liam Dickson, manager of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, were elected 
with President Jones and Secretary 
Lusk as an executive committee. 

Members of Association. 

The present members of the associa- 
tion as elected up to date are as fol- 
lows: ; 

George E. Sheppard, Home Life: O. 
M Wellslager, New York Life; Milton 
E. Bacon, New York Life; Frank P. 
Dearing, Mutual Life; George C. Perk- 
ins, Mutual Life; Willard T. Lusk, 
Union Central Life; George H. Brown- 
ing, Union Central Life; M. D. Johnson, 
Florida Life; R. Peter Jones, Metropoli- 
tan Life; David A. Leon, Germania Life; 
E. H. Paxon, Travelers Life; H. E. 
James, Travelers Life; M. Graham 
Darby, Mutual Benefit; William Dickson, 
Equitable Life; J. A. Rudolph, Reliance 
Life; N. F. Jackson, American National 
Life; E. A. Rinker, American National 
Life; Frank E. Broadnax, Southern 
States Life; Charles L. Paul, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life; Tracy L. Acosta, 
Penn Mutual Life; Walter P. Corbett, 
Prudential Life Insurance Company. 





CO-OPERATIVE PLAN ANALYZED. 
(Continued from page 2.) 


a fair comparison with life insurance, 
he should either select a mutual com- 
pany and compute the result on the 
basis of dividends paid, or he should 
take a stock company and make use 
of non-participating premiums. To 
show the possibiliies in either case, he 
should select one of the best dividend- 
paying mutual companies or one of the 
leading stock companies offering lowest 
non-participating rates. 
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By JOHN L. DAVIS, 
Medical Director of the Amicable Life Insurance Co. 
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It is the desire of our executive that 
a letter be written to the agents cover- 
ing the relationship between the fleld 
and the Medical Department at the 
home office. This is a wise thing to 
do because when we understand our 
mutual relationship our great ma- 
chine will run more smoothly, promot- 
ing the business and in every way 
greatly benefiting the company. 

When we come to think about it we 
see your purpose is exactly our pur- 
pose, and that is to get for the com- 
pany the greatest amount of good, 
healthy, persistent business; which is 
the only kind of business you and we 
want; for the business that “stays is 
the business that pays.” 

Factors In Soliciting. 

In soliciting life insurance there are 
two factors which form the foundation 
stones of good business. First, the 
client must have financial resources to 
pay premiums persistently; and sec- 
ondly, physical resources to enable him 
to pass the examination and to live 
out his expectancy. 

The experienced agent wastes no 
time on a man who cannot pay pre- 
miums; his clients must have the ear 
marks of financial standing, namely; 
industry, temperance, thrift and good 
citizenship. 

And in the same way the old ex- 
perienced solicitor will size up a man 
in a general way as to his physical re- 
sources, or health before submitting 
him for an examination. It is a waste 
of time even to talk to-a man who 
evidently cannot pass the examination. 
In submitting these “dead ones” to the 
home office the agent not only wastes 
his own time and that of the applicant 
and the home office, but brings more 
or less reproach on his agency every 
time he takes an application among 
the men who are physically below par. 

The Book of Instructions to Agents 
-indicates in a general way who these 
physical bankrupts are, who must not 
be written: Those whose appearance 
is unfavorable or occupation hazard- 
ous, or surroundings unhealthful; men 
who have suffered with any of several 
serious diseases; those whose family 
record and heredity is bad; men of 
bad habits or unsavory reputation; 
those over or underweight; all such 
cases are to be avoided; they are 
physical bankrupts. 

Before taking the application the ex- 
perienced solicitor will inquire just as 
carefully into a man’s physical condi- 
tion as he will inquire into his finan- 
cial ability to pay premiums; and if 
unfavorable features are revealed he 
will waste no further time on such 
prospects for he knows from an insur- 
ance standpoint that physical bank- 
ruptcy is as bad as financial bank- 
Tuptcy in the applicant. 

Business Sizes Up Agent. 

It does not take the home office long 
to judge the character of the agent 
from the business he sends in; for he 
is apt to write men in the class in 
which he habitually associates; and it 
is absolutely true in life insurance as 
in other fields that the agent is known 
by his fruits. If his clients are lead- 
ing business and professional men, 
teachers, well-to-do farmers, mechan- 
ics or other faithful workers in legiti- 
mate industries, it naturally shows the 
solicitor is mingling with the best men 
of his community. If, on the other 
hand the applicants submitted are un- 
steady in habits, uncertain of work, 
without education and ambition, drink- 
ing, leading haphazard, aimless lives— 
if this is the kind of business the agent 
writes the home office can easily ‘pic- 
ture such solicitor standing in the 
lime light having for a back ground a 


pool room or a bar or a cigar stand, 
and waiting for some ne’er-do-well to 
come along and ask for a policy. 

Through its connection with agents, 
examiners, inspectors, references and 
commercial agencies; its relation with 
other companies and their officials 
and other channels the home office is 
in position to get very full informa- 
tion on applicants; far more so than 
is possible ordinarily to the agent or 
local examiner. 

With all these data the home office 
is able to compare the individual case 
with a thousand others exactly like it; 
and from reliable statistics covering 
innumerable groups of similar cases 
we can reach a broad judgment in 
final decision. 

If the agent would keep in mind that 
every one of us, whether in the field or 
in the home office are working for the 
same thing, namely; good, first-class, 
persistent business for the company, 
he would understand that applications 
are gone over and carefully sifted after 
receiving all possible information, and 
not one is refused except after a most 
careful study and consultation of the 
officers. 

Viewed from Different Standpoint. 

The local examiner sees the one in- 
dividual, and bases his judgment on 
this single case, of course supported 
by his clinical experience; the medical 
director forgets the individual as soon 
as he is put in his own homogeneous 
group and he weighs the value of the 
group as to is expectancy—never the 
single individual. 

One reason why the agent’s opinion 
may not coincide with that of the home 
office is from this very fact, namely; 
that he sees just the one individual 
while we see a thousand of the same 
kind. 

To you a risk may look perfectly 
good in every way, but the question is 
not so much “How does he look to- 
day,” but “Will he live out his expec- 
tancy” of, say twenty-five or thirty or 
forty years; for if he dies short of that 
time the company loses money on the 
risk. Has he the physical stamina and 
fibre and habits and family tendencies 
to carry him to old age? If not, we lose. 

In connection with other officials of 
experience and technical knowledge 
the responsibility for final decision is 
up to the medical director, who must 
always forget the individual and base 
his decision on the value or vitality of 
the group. It is true he must first take 
the individual and noting the fifty or 
sixty or seventy-five main points in his 
record, he must then assign him to his 
proper class. 

When that is done the medical di- 
rector can say “that individual is in a 
class which during the next forty 
years will show a mortality of fifty per 
cent. of the table or sixty,” or what- 
ever percentage statistics have shown 
to prevail in that particular group. 

In other words, what in the field is 
handled as a single individual in the 
medical department of the home office 
is considered as one atom in a large 
group of atoms exactly alike; and while 
on the one hand the mortality of any one 
individual, no matter how perfect a 
risk—is the most uncertain thing in 
the world, when you come to the 
average mortality of a large class of 
exactly the same characteristics, the 
percentage can be most accurately 
calculated; with a single individual in 
one hundred thousand life is extremely 
uncertain, for no one may say what a 
day will bring forth. But with a hun- 
dred thousand men in a group, all of 
them substantially alike we can figure 
to the fraction of a per cent. how 
many will die in any one year; while 





nothing is less certain than an individ- 
ual life nothing is more certain than 
the life of a large group based on in- 
surance experience. 

‘Natural Difference of Opinion. 

It is only natural that there should 
be this innate, inherent difference of 
opinion between the field and the home 
office because of the difference in our 
view points. 

You see a man who has had a single 
attack of inflammatory rheumatism; 
as far as science can discover and 
medical skill demonstrate he is in per- 
fect health to-day; his record in every 
other particular apart from the rheu- 
matism is perfect; he certainly looks 
like a first-class risk—nothing ever 
ailed him except this single attack of 
rheumatism, and that apparently has 
left no trace that medical skill can dis- 
cover. To you therefore this indeed 
looks like a first-class, ideal risk for 
insurance. 

But put this man in his class; he be- 
comes a single atom in a group of a 
hundred thousand. What do the in- 
flexible figures of insurance experi- 
ence show for his class? The Medico- 
Actuarial table shows that his group 
dies 20 per cenit. faster than the stand- 
ard risk. 

To-day to every appearance he is a 
first-class, perfect risk for insurance 
and it is true he may live in health for 
many, many years, but on the average 
120 of such men die while 100 standard 
risks die. So a case that to the ordi- 
nary observer and even to the skilled 
examiner looks like an ideal risk is 
really far below the standard, and a 
large number of such risks would 
wreck a strong company. 

Here is a perfect looking risk. A 
man who was never sick in his life ex- 
cept with a single attack of ordinary 
pleurisy five years ago; he fully re- 
covered and has always had good 
health; the family record is perfect; 
surely he is a first-class risk. But what 
is the experience of thirty-eight lead- 
ing insurance companies? A vast multi- 
tude of cases exactly like this where 
there has been a single attack of 
pleurisy between two and five years 
prior to the application show a mor- 
tality of 146 per cent. where 100 is 
standard. 

You look at the manager or proprie- 
tor of a first-class hotel; he is a fine, 
healthy man of good habits, fine family, 
first-class suroundings; he never tends 
bar and drinks with great moderation. 
It is hard to believe that such a man 
is anything, but a first-class risk for 
insurance. But insurance experience 
does not confirm this opinion; as a 
matter of fact the mortality of this 
class of men is 35 per cent. above nor-4 
mal, and such business is ruinous to 
a company. 

Here is an active, pushing energetic 
young business man, a leader in com- 
mercial life and most admirable citi- 
zen; but he drinks a little—perhaps a 
couple of drinks of whiskey a day; and 
once in a while at his club or at a 
banquet of business associates he gets 
rather more wine than he needs—he is 
exhilarated a little. Nevertheless he is 
a fine citizen in every way and would 
surely make a good prominent policy 
holder for the company in your opinion. 
But is such a moderate drinker safe 
for the company? Unhappily facts are 
against him. It is shown through the 
Medico-Actuarial Investigation that 
the mortality among these so-called 
moderate drinkers is at least 25 per 





HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


An examination of the Home Life of 
New York by the New York Insurance 
Department, the report on which has 
ust been issued shows the Company to 
e in splendid condition in every re- 
spect with an excellent record in all of its 
relations with policyholders. The chief 
examiner closes the report on the exam- 
ination as follows: 


“From the above report it is apparent 
that the Company is efficiently managed, 
its claims under its policies promptly 
settle and its policyholders treated 


During the period under examination 
the Home Life has experienced a steady 
and sound growth, its assets, now nearly 
$30,000,000 being well over five millions 
reater than in 1909 and the insurance in 
orce having increased from $92,532,533 in 
the year mentioned to over $116,000,000 in 
1913. 
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You Wish To Be Paid Well 


for your efforts. Producers receive 
liberal compensation under the 





Direct Agency Contract 
OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 





Several pieces of excellent terri- 
tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 


For particulars address 

THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
- INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








W. D. Wyman, President 
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New policies with modern provisions 


Attractive literature 
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SOME HOT WEATHER RULES 


DR, WELLS’ ADVICE TO LIFE MEN. 








Senior Medical Director of the Equit- 
able Life Passes Valuable In- 
formation to Employes. 





In an interesting and valuable book- 
let entitled “Health Precautions for 
Summer,” Dr. Franklin C. Wells, senior 
medical director of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, gives life insurance 
men some information looking to good 
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De FRANKUN C. WELLS 


health and comfort during the summer 
months. He says in part: 

“The outdoor life of summer, open 
houses and offices, sunlight and a more 
even temperatura all help vastly in 
the war against disease during the 
warm season. 

“The human body cares for itself 
better in summer than in winter; yet 
at all times it rebels against abuse 
or undue exposure, 

“One should bathe frequently. There 
are few people who cannot take a cold 
or slightly warmed bath every morning 
during the hot months. 

“Beware of the excesses of summer. 

Eating. 

“Eat less of meat than in winter— 
once a day being ample for the aver- 
age man; during the hot period one 
is much better in abstaining from 
meats, especially the red meats. A diet 
of fish, eggs, vegetables and milk would 
prolong many lives, no matter what the 
calling or labor. 

Drinking. 

“Abstain absolutely from alcoholic 
beverages of any nature—they relax 
the blood vessels of the brain and pro- 
duce or tend to produce congestion, 
the condition that obtains in heat 
stroke. Nearly all cases of heat stroke 
are in subjects addicted in some de- 
gree to the use of stimulants. Many 
require large quantities of liquid—a 
very healthy craving if properly grati- 
fied. Cool water should take the place 
of ice water. Ice water, taken in 
quantities as it is usually taken on a 
hot day, may produce a very severe 
acute digestion or acute congestion of 
the kidneys. Taken steadily it will 
produce ice water dyspepsia, a form of 
chronic indigestion, 

“For those who must be active or 
subject to exposure on a hot day, there 
is no better beverage than oatmeal 


water. 
nutritious and can be taken ad libitum. 


It is made by stirring oat meal in water | 


and letting it settle. This igs the bev- 
erage given soldiers during 
Manceuvres. Butter milk and old fash- 


ioned lemonade are refreshing and | 


healthful. 

“So far as possible avoid becoming 
over-heated; also the sudden chilling 
of the body. Wear loosely woven 
garments and give the surface of the 
body plenty of air. 

Care of Home. 

“Remove all rugs, heavy draperies 
and curtains,” is his advice. “Open your 
house wide to the sun and air. Both 
are enemies to disease germs. 

Flies and Mosquitoes. 


“Annihilate the fly and mosquito— | 


screen against them. The fly is a 
proven medium of communicating di- 
sease and should be exterminated. Kill- 
ing the fly is a good thing to do, but 
it is better to prevent his coming by 
destroying breeding places which 
abound in filth. 

“The mosquito ‘s a serious menace 
to health. Malaria bearing mosquitoes 
cause no less than five thousand deaths 
a year, 

Care of Food. 

“Pay particular attention to the se- 
lection and care of food. Beware ot 
unripe or over-ripe fruits. Obtain 
fresh, wholesome vegetables. Deal 
only at markets which are kept clean 
and where the food is properly handled. 

“Do not let refuse food stand about; 
have it collected immediately after 
each meal and put in a receptacle for 
garbage which is kept tightly closed. 
Have this receptacle emptied and 
cleaned daily, and disinfected af least 
once a week. 

Refrigerators. 

“Have the refrigerator cleaned at 
least once a week with hot water con- 
taining a little soda. Be careful to 
keep it free from even slightly decayed 
matter. Milk should be kept in closed 
bottles always and close to the ice. 

“Cleanliness in the handling of food 
will prevent many cases of ptomaine 
poisoning, so common during the sum- 
mer months. 

Vacation Dangers. 

“The man who takes his family away 
from home for all or part of the sum- 
mer carries with him the responsibility 
of furnishing healthful surroundings. 
He should select a place which is not 
overcrowded and where the air is cool, 
a place where the food is properly 
handled, the milk can clean and the 
water pure. It is a greater problem 
than living at home, but no man is 
justified in overlooking this phase of 
it. Each autumn every city has a 
number of cases of typhoid classed as 
‘timported’—the victims having become 
infected while in the country—because 
of unsanitary conditions.” 





MONTANA LIFE MEETING. 





First Annual Meeting of Agents Held 
at Home Office of Company 
Helena, Montana. 





The first annual meeting of the agents 
of the Montana Life unsurance Com- 
pany was held in Helena at the Placer 
Hotel on July 2 and 3. Mr. H. R. Cun- 
ningham, vice-president and general 
manager, presided. In the course of 
his remarks he called attention to the 


It is palatable, demulcent and | 


their | 








growth is not accidental. 


underwriter. 





Six Shining Months 


The representatives of this Company have thus far in 1914 written 
and placed more insurance than in any previous six months’ period. Each 
of the six months shows a gain over its predecessor in 1913. This vigorous 
1 It comes from recognized worth—perfect poli- 
cies, low cost, great financial strength, efficient service. 
sentatives are happy in their relations with the Home Office. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening for a capable life 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Incorporated 185] 


And our repre- 





fact that the first six months of the 
year closed with $1,802,000 of paid for 
and written business produced, that the 
Company now had over $8,200,000 of 
insurance in force, over $650,000 mort- 
gage loans and over $90,000 invested 
in bonds, warrants, and other securi- 
ties with gross assets of nearly $870,- 
000. Mr. Cunningham also stated that 
out of $18,000,000 of insurance written 
in Montana in 1913 by thirty-seven com- 
panies, the Montana Life Boys had se- 
cured 20 per cent. 
San Francisco in 1915. 

It was decided to hold the next agen- 
cy meeting at San Francisco and Mr. 
Cunningham informed the agents that 








all those securing $100,000 of written | 
and accepted business between July 1, | 


1914, and July 15, 1915, would be elegi- 
ble for the trip to San Francisco and 
their round-trip fare paid from their 
home town and return and that they 
would be the guests of the Company 
for five days in San Francisco. Mr. 
Cunningham further stated that agents 
not now in the employ of the Company, 
but who may join the company here- 
after, and produce a quota of $100,000 
oft insurance by July 15, 1915, wouid 
also be eligible for the trip on the 
same conditions. 





BANKING LIFE SCHEME. 





British Insurance Company Has a New 
Plan of Policyholders— A New 
Scheme of the Deposits. 





National Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany is attracting attention in London. 
The chief features of it are as follows: 

(1) Policy moneys may be left on 
deposit, upon which the society will 
pay interest half-yearly at a rate lower 
by 15s. per cent. per annum than that 
earned by the society’s funds in the 
preceding year. 

(2) 
therefore, will be £4 4s. per cent. per 
annum. 

(3) Deposits may be withdrawn on 
eight days’ notice, or one month’s no- 
tice if the amount exceeds £1,000. 

(4) The scheme affords depositors 
an ideal investment, producing an ade- 





The rate for deposits for 1914, | 


quate rate of interest with guarantee 


against loss. 

(5) 
society shall run no undue risk, since 
the rate of interest allowed to de- 
positors is not fixed, but varies auto- 


matically with the rate earned by the 


society and is always less than it. 


The scheme ensures that the | 








GOOD TERRITORY | 
OPEN TO RIGHT MEN 





Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


—those who know how and can pro- 
duce applications and settle policies 
—always ready to negotiate with 
men of experience, energy and 


enthusiasm. 


POR 


FRED E. RICHARDS, President 
Address: ALBERT E. AWDE, 
Superintendent of Agencies, 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE (0 
eanlay 


GREATEST 


IL 


LINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 


AND 


WILL PAY THEM WELL 








good 


mean the realization of all your 





behind every, bush, and the first wail of a new born infant is not “hard times.” J nd ) 
amount of ability you can obtain a connection with the Louisiana State Life Insurance Company, of Shreveport, Louisiana, that will 
; That will mean promotion as rapidly as you are entitled to it and the capitalization of your 
CrawrorD ; Vice-President and General Manager, L. D. Prewrrt ; 


dreams. 


individuality at its full value. The president of this Company is W. T. 
Superintendent of Agencies, J. F. WELLINGTON, all of Shreveport, La. 


Solicitors are like gizzards, no good without grit. How many times have you promised yourself to cut loose from your present environ- 
ment and connect with some young company where you can find a future worth considering? When you climb to the top of the rut 
you have always traveled in, and look out into the wide world, you lack grit to make the first step, don’t you? Ambition is the main- 
spring of success, but a mainspring has no force unless you wind it up. Grit is the key with which you can do the winding. Jf you 
have ambition enough to desire a better position, and grit enough to go after it, you can spend the winter months in a country where 
the sun shines every day; where the roses bloom perpetually ; where frosts are few and a freeze almost unknown. You can secure a 
sition in a state where only eleven companies wrote as much as a million each last year; where a competitor does not lurk 
If you have the grit to make a change and a reasonable 
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PRESIDENT KING SPEAKS 


AT UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA. 








“How to Educate the Public on the 
Value of Life Insurance” 
Discussed. 





President H. C. King, of the Mid- 
Continent Life Insurance Company of 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, delivered an ad- 
dress before the Business Opportunity 
Ciub and the Industrial School of Com- 
merce and Industry, of the University 
of Oklahoma, on the above subject. He 
said in part: 

Life insurance is comparatively 
modern, the first American company 
was chartered in 1835, and commenced 
business in 1843, yet the business has 
attained to such enormous proportions, 
and has become so universal in its 
application, we scarcely appreciate or 
realize its relative modernity. Fifty- 
four years ago there was less than 
$150,000,000 of legal life insurance in 
force in the United States. Twenty 
years later, or say in 1880, the amount 
had increased to $1,500,000,000. In 1900 
it had reached $7,775,000,000—and 1913 
it had increased to the collossal propor- 
tions of approximately $20,000,000,000. 
In addition to this fabulous amount of 
legal reserve life insurance there was 
then in force of fraternal insurance 
over $8,00°,000,000, and assessment life 
insurance over $1,250,000,000—or more 
than $29,000,000,000 of all kinds of life 
insurance. To guarantee the payment 
of this insurance the companies, legal 
reserve, assessment and fraternal, held 
over $4,600,000,000 of assets. 

Pay Out $1,300,000, A Day, 

In carrying out the purposes for 
which the companies and _ societies 
have been organized they are paying 
out to the beneficiaries, under the 
terms of their contracts $400,000,000 an- 
nually, approximately $1,300,000 for 
each working day in the year, $165,000 
for each working hour, $2,700 for each 
working minute and $450 for each work- 
ing second. 

Enormous Resources. 

The Old Line or Legal Reserve Life 
Insurance Companies of America have 
resources of $4,654,000,000, a sum twice 
as large as the combined capital stock 
of all the 29,254 banks of this country, 
with the capital of the Bank of Eng- 
land, Bank of France, the Central Banks 
of Russia, Italy, Spain, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Sweden and the Imperial Bank 
of Germany thrown in. The accumu- 
lations of the life insurance compan- 
ies are $1,290,000,000 greater than the 
total amount of money in circulation. 

Glibly as we may rattle off these 
figures, I am aware we have little con- 
ception of their meaning except as 
symbols of sums so vast as to baffle 
comprehension. And yet nearly every 
family may be said to be interested di- 
rectly or indirectly in this institution 
of life insurance. Is it not, therefore, 
eminently proper for our universities, 
colleges, and indeed common schools, 
to begin systematic instruction con- 
cerning a business or insitution so vi- 
tally affecting the families and business 
interests of the country generally? 

Harvard Adopts Course. 

In 1897 Harvard University first 
adopted a Life Insurance Course, which 
has since become an important feature 
in its curriculum. To-day this subject 
is being taught by 263 out of 588 col- 
leges and universities in this country 
—principally by lectures. In addition 
there are a number of Special Schools 
teaching the elementary and fundamen- 
tal principals of life insurance—a ma- 
jority of them, however, conducted on 
the correspondence plan. 

In my preceding remarks I have en- 
deavored to give a few facts and 
figures evidencing somewhat the finan- 
cial magnitude of life insurance—a 
kind of basis for measuring its value. 
I think you will all readily agree with 
me that an individual, firm, corpora- 
tion, or association is valued as it makes 
itself valuable. 

Value of Service. 
There is one word in our Pnglish 


language—an old word—but a word 
that is rapidly taking on a new or at 
least active meaning. This is our word 
Service. Pick up almost any magazine, 
or newspaper—scan the advertisements 
—you will be impressed with the im- 
portance attached to the word Service. 
The merchant, the manufacturer, the 
banker, the farmer, the school, the 
church and the life insurance company, 
indeed, every individual or institution, 
is coming more and more to appreciate 
that honest service is the best possible 
advertisement for securing and holding 
steadfast the largest and most valuable 
accomplishments. Measured by accom- 
plished results, I believe you will agree 
with me that for faithful and honest 
service no human institution has done 
more toward visiting the widow and 
orphan, in time of their affliction and 
need—-in reducing pauperism and con- 
currently relieving the State govern- 
ments from increased taxes. Life in- 
surance is a voluntary tax which the 
individual (policyholder) submits to in 
order that the community may not be 
taxed for the support of his wife and 
the education of his children. It is 
gradually, but none the less surely, 
emptying the old time poorhouse, the 
orphanages, asylums and prisons. By 
means of it millions are sustained in 
the battle of life, which for most is 
a struggle. It promotes thrift by en- 
couraging those of small means to “lay 
by him in store.” It coaxes the reck- 
less into an unconscious provision for 
the future. 

Who can estimate the number of 
homes made cheerful and hopeful; the 
number of successful and dignified 
careers made possible because of pru- 
dence instilled into the head of the 
family by the system of life insurance. 

In this speculative and ambitious era 
the life insurance company is an ex- 
cellent instructor in prudence. 


Publicity a Factor. 

Probably the greatest force engaged 
in “Educating the Public” on any and 
all lines of thought and activity and 
especially those of paramount import- 
ance and interest to the public, is pub- 
licity. The methods or means used to 
accomplish publicity are as varied as 
the thoughts of man. Primarily we 
use the schools, colleges, universities, 
and from these pass out into the illimit- 
able fields covered by the press. Sup- 
plemental and collateral to the press 
we use Specialty Advertising. 

The life insurance companies almost 
uniformly publish their individual lit- 
erature, in sundry ways and forms, be- 
sides using many forms of Specialty 
Advertising. Formerly the individual 
company devoted a large part of its 
printed literature to the exploitation of 
the peculiar (?) and exceptional ben- 
efits and advantages claimed for its 
individual contracts. This in some 
measure will obtain always; bui com- 
petition among the companies, followed 
by statutory laws and the action of 
Insurance Departments compelling the 
various companies to issue their poli- 
cies embodying in the main approxi- 
mately the same guaranteed values for 
a given form of contract, at the same 
age of the insured—and further requir- 
ing approximately uniform privileges 
and restrictions, the individual com- 
panies are now devoting more and more 
of their literature to a dissemination of 
thle knowledge and practical benefits 
and values of life insurance, and watch- 
ing and practicing economy and con- 
servation in management, realizing that 
the public is becoming educated not 
only in the institution of life insurance, 
but likewise in the value and import- 
ance of its sagacious, conservative and 
economical management and service to 
the policyholder—by which test the in- 
dividual company must ultimately be 
judged. 

Real Co-Operation. 

The co-operative spirit—now apprecl- 
ated and practided in all lines of human 
endeavor—is growing by leaps and 
bounds in the business or institution 
of life insurance; and this word co- 
operation brings me to the key-note of 
my subject. There is nothing, in my 
humble opinion, that will “Educate 


the Public on the Value of Life Insur- 
ance” so quickly, so surely, so thor- 
oughly and so honestly, as co-opera- 
tion. By this I mean (a) the co-opera- 
tion of the life insurance executives; 
(b) the State, general, district agents 
and managers, and (c) the solicitors in 
the field—al through their respective 
National, State and District Associa- 
tions. 

These several associations have for 
their basic principles, “the encouraging, 
upholding and maintaining the business 
of life insurance; the dissemination of 
information regarding the science of life 
insurance; the upholding of correct 
principles in the conduct of the busi- 
ness of life insurance, the stablishment 
and maintainance of confidence between 
the management of the companies and 
their policyholders; the correction of 
any abug2s which may arise in the 
methods of transacting the business of 
life insurance, the promotion of co- 
operation, acquaintance and exchange 
of ideas among their members, and 
any and all things incident to the wel- 
fare of insurance, insured and the pub- 
lic in relation to the business.” 

From this association work followed 
by a genuine co-operative spirit and ef- 
fort between these life insurance asso- 
ciations and the schools, colleges and 
universities—the public spirited press, 
ever wakeful, watchful and uniformly 
active in giving broadest publicity to 
whatever is demonstrated to help the 


general public, may we not confidently 
anticipate the day is not far distant 
when every single home in all our broad 
land may experience the comforting 
knowledge that it is protected by the 
greatest, surest and safest protector 
known and demonstrated by finite 
mind—viz: Sound Legal Reserve Life 
Insurance. 





APPROVE PUBLICITY PLANs. 





St. Paul Association in Line—Appoints 
Sub-Committee—Elects Deiegates 
for National Meeting. 





The Minnesota Life Underwriters of 
St. Paul meeting in Special Session 
took action which puts them on record 
endorsing the Publicity Campaign be. 
ing promulgated by the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. A spe- 
cial committee was appointed consist- 
ing of M. J. Dillon, manager for the 
Pacific Mutual Life, chairman; J. 
Horace Locher, manager Aetna Life, 
and C. H. Corbett, manager of the State 
Mutual Life, to give special attention 
to publicity matters. 

Delegates were elected to the na- 
tional convention at ‘Cincinnati as 
follows: E. S. Albritton, Minnesota 
Mutual Life; C. H. Corbett, State Mu- 
tual life; M. J. Dillon, Pacific Mutual 
Life; A. O. Eliason, Minnesota Mutual 
Life; C. E. Learned, Jr., Union Central 
Life; J. Horace Locher, .Aetna Life. 





nity. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The 64th statement shows strong gains in new and out- 
standing insurance, in income, in assets and in surplus, an in- 
interest rate of 5.10 per cent., a mortality experience of 
58.12 per cent. and increased dividends set aside for pay- 
ment to policyholders in 1914. Age, strength, mutuality, 
low net costs, the best policies and a scientific and equitable 
practice have made the National Life most attractive to the 
best agents—a solid business, securing permanent opportu- 


Address EDWARD D. FIELD, Superintendent 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 








members. 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, con- 
taining PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFTTS, 
is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of interests of 





THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 








Life Insurance and Texas 








Texas has more than four million people, made up of 
home grown population and the best selections from other 
states. They are a progressive people and they are buying 
life insurance—about seventy million dollars a year. 

More than a hundred thousand suitable subjects in the 
State are uninsured, and several times that number inade- 
quately insured. We want ten or a dozen more good field 
men to tell them about the Southland Life. Address— 


JAS. A. STEPHENSON, President 


DALLAS, TEXAS 











REMEMBER 











The Texas Life Insurance Company 
OF WACO, TEXAS 


Is the pioneer life insurance company of 


ATTRACTIVE POLICIES and LIBERAL CONTRACTS 


the Southwest 
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ALBRIGHT LEADS AGENTS 


SUCCESS. 





CONVENTION A_ BIG 





Life Field Men 


Northwestern Mutual 
Meet at Home Office in 
Milwaukee. 





The annual meeting of the Agents 
Association, the General Agents Asso- 
ciation and the Association of District 
and Special Agents of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee held at the home office of 
the company last week was the great- 
est ever held by these organizations. 

Dr. Albright Leader. 


With a production of $1,509,000 of 
business, $650,000 more than his next 
nearest rival, Dr. C. E. Albright, was 
announced as the leader of the field 
forces of the Company for the eighth 
consecutive year, and the seventh con- 
secutive year with a production of 
over $1,000,000. 

Company Assets $320,000,000. 

In his address before the assembled 
agents President George C. Markham 
announced that the company had $320,- 
000,000 of assets, an increase of $14,- 
000,000 during the past year, and that 
the insurance in force now totalled 
more than $1,350,000,000, an increase 
of over $17,000,000 during the past 
year. 

Prize Winners. 
Class AA—Charles E. Albright, 


Wisconsin, 52 lives ....... $1,509,000 
Lives—Charles Weinfield, Wis- 

consin, 250 lives .......... $25,500 
Class A—E. B. Stinde, Mis- 

et, We: GEE dna eee binens 593,000 
Class B—W. H. Gage, Michi- 

“Se | eer 486,950 


Class C—W. C. Mage, 


Sornia, CE TVGE co dcciinescns 387,400 
Class D—F. W. Simmons, Con- 
necticut, 49 Hives ......... 291,000 


Association Prize Winners. 
Amount written, Charles E. Albright, 
Wisconsin. 


Number of lives, Charles Weinfeld, 


Wisconsin. 
$500,000 Class, H. E. Grouch, New 
York. 


$400,000 Class, Chas. Sachs, Missouri. 

$300,000 Class, Frank W. Simmons, 
Connecticut. 

Officers Elected. 
Agents Association. 

President—Charles W. Fielder, 
falo, N. Y. 

Vice-President—William F., Atkinson, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer—M. S. Edmonds, 
Racine, Wis. 

Standing Committee: C. H. De Lano, 
Chicago, Ill., chairman; R. W. Fish, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; C. G. Dibble, Toledo, O.; 
R. (Dusty) Rhoads, Columbus, O., and 
M, Q. Shrewsbury, Tulsa, Okla. 

General Agents Association. 

President—P. T. Throop, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Vice-President—H. D. Rodman, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Secretary Treasurer—Millard 
Mack, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Association of District and Special 

Agents. 

President—L. F. Larson, Peoria, II. 

Vice Presidents—R. R. Reid, New 
York, W. K. Murphy, Milwaukee. 

Secretary-treasurer, E. E. Cantrall, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Bristol on Gold Standard. 

John I. D. Bristol the general agent 
of the Northwestern Mutual in New 
York city made a masterful address at 
the meeting on “The Gold Standard and 
Its Application to Life Insurance.” After 
discussing the history of the Gold Stand- 
ard Currency law and its value as a 
Standard Mr. Bristol said it applied to 
life insurance in the following manner: 

“Prices of all commodities are vastly 
higher now, for the simple reason that 
the increased production of gold has 
kad so much to do with the cheapen- 
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NO SHOP TALK AT HOMESTEAD PICNIC 
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SOME PROMINENT PITTSBURGH LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


The recent picnic of the Pittsburgh 
Life Underwriters Association was a 
real jollification all the way through. 
There were between 500 and 1,000 in 
attendance, and every Mother’s son and 
daughter of them left dull care behind 
when they started for the park at 
Homesead, where the affair was staged. 
Business was suspended in the life in- 
surance center of the city and every- 
body in the various life insurance 
offices, from office boy to the manager, 
including stenographers, went off for a 
holiday. 


Woods a Vociferous Rooter. 


There were sports of all kinds, for 
the young and old, the sedate and the 
boisterous, the prim and the care- 


less, which included among other 
things a baseball game, at which 
“Eddie” Woods showed his versatility 
by forgetting the question of taxation, 
by taking on the toga of a dyed in the 
wool rooter. In this role as in many 
others “E. A.” set a new precedent, 
he rooted for one team for half of the 
game, and then turned his attention 
to the other team for the balance of 
the game. He rooted so hard that the 
official scorer lost track of the score, 
and a corps of statisticians had to be 
called in to determine who won. The 
picnic was a grand success, 

The Eastern Underwriter is indebted 
to “The Dispatch,” one of Pittsburgh’s 
leading daily papers, for permission to 
reproduce the above group. 








ing of money, that a given quantity of 
money will purchase less of a given 
quantity of anything else. 

“Gold is in no sense a measure of 
real value, when its own value is main- 
tained as fixed and constant; and, as 
the value of gold is annually decreas- 
ing, and this fact hidden and ignored 
urder an entirely abnormal monetary 
system, we must look for a constant 
yearly rise in all things for which pay- 
ment is tendered, inclusive of interest, 
which is simply a payment for the use 
of money. 

“If prices have depreciated approxi- 
mately 60 per cent. during the last 
sixteen years, it is clear that $16,000 in 
life insurance is necessary to-day, where 
$10,0000 was required sixteen years ago. 
So, too, if prices have increased 30 per 
cent. during the last six years, the 
policyholder who desires to be as even 
with the situation to-day as he was six 
years ago, must increase his life insur- 
ance at least 30 per cent. 

“This applies with equal force to all 
policyholders who have ‘enough’ life 
insurance now. Who can tell, with the 
decreasing value of the dollar, what the 
$10,000 or the $100,000 policy will ac- 
tually be worth in purchasing power, 
even five or ten years from now? The 
one question for insurants to consider, 
is not the purchasing power or value of 
the dollar expressed by these policies 
a’. the present time, but what will be 


the accomplishing power, as money 
goes, when these policies mature. 

“If the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar has diminished 30 per cent. in six 
years, who can predict what the de- 
crease will be in five, ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years hence? This loss all pru- 
dent, well-meaning and conservative 
professional and business men must pro- 
vide against; and such provision can, 
in an overwhelming majority of in- 
stances, be best made by at least 30 per 
cent. of additional life insurance im- 
mediately taken. 





THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 





Operates on a full 3 per cent. Re- 
serve under Massachusetts Law, 
and offers the best possible secu- 
rity, with a safe, equitable con- 
tract. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1914.$66,168,702.53 
Liabilities 61,182,456.00 


-.-$ 4,986,246.53 
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ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 
J. A. BAR 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
220 Broadway, New York 
LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager, 
141 Broadway, New York 

CHAS. H. STRAUSS, Gen Agent 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 














UNEXCELLED IN 
Favorable Mortality 
—AaND— 
Economy of Management 





Provident Life 


AND Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low 
and still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends. 








“This 30 per cent. of additional pro- 
tection on the insurance in force under 
policies of The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, on January 
1st, 1914, would amount to $391,315,511; 
and to secure it, a lecture on the gold 
standard is entirely unnecessary—the 
argument of the decreasing value of the 
dollar being sufficient. 


“If one in two of our policyholders! 
should increase the required 30 per cent.,! 


the additional insurance would amount 
to $195,657,755; one in four, $97,828,878; 
one in eight, $48,914,439; and even one 
in ten, would add $39,131,551 to The 
Northwestern’s outstanding risks. 
“However large the line of protection 
that each individual policyholder may 
pave settled upon—in The Northwestern, 
as well as in other companies—for his 
needs of to-day, there is very closely 
associated with that provision, the 








Reliance 
Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Has the best General Agent 
Contract to offer YOU. 


Has All Forms of Policies to 
Offer the Insured—Particip- 
ating and Non-Participating. 
Annual Dividend. Guaran- 
teed Premium Reduction. 

Has the Only Perfect Protec- 
tion Policy combining Life, 
Accident and Health Insur- 
ance at Minimum Cost. 











necessity of an added protection for the 
future. : 

“Taking all the companies reporting 
to the State of New York as a basis, 
there should be $5,400,150,891 of addi- 
tional insurance—-silent capital purchas- 
able on long time and easy payments, 
and fully paid for in event of death— 
immediately secured, to meet the de 
creasing value of the dollar that the 
rule of gold has brought upon us.” 
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Live Hints For Business Getters 








Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase 
His Income and General Efficiency. 
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The monthly letter to 

Men Who the agents of the North- 

Count western National Life by 

Most BE. W. Hillweg, agency di- 
rector of the company 
contains the following: 

The life insurance business is the 
greatest business on Earth! Finan- 
cially, it is greater than the banking 
business, and there is another side 
also: You who sell life insurance are 
indirectly complying with the com- 
mand, “Support the widow and protect 
and educate the orphan.” Your persua- 
sive eloquence induces the husband 
and father to lay aside from his income 
a small amount annually, to insure the 
future comfort and happiness of his 
family. There is no nobler profession 
cr calling. You should be and doubt- 
less are proud of your profession. 


The prime motive in selling life in- 
surance is naturally a selfish one: (as 
is true in all businesses) it is a matter 
of income, commissions from business 
told; but the business is different from 
sell‘ng stocks or merchandise. There 
is the satisfaction of knowing that 
every sale means a family or estate 
provided for or protected. 

There are many kinds of insurance 
saicsmen, as is well shown by the let- 
ters and reports that come to this de- 
partment. There are those who write 
health, crop and weather reports, but 
Co not write applications. One-half 
the time spent in making excuses to 
themselves and the company for not 
writing business, if properly applied, 
would produce a good income. Fortu- 
nately they are few in numbers. May 
their number decrease. 

Then there are the men who do good 
work, write a lot of business in a few 
days’ time, then rest on their laurels, 
and while resting spend the money they 
have earned, have a good time, and 
plan on “doing a corking good busi- 
ness next month.” If these men work- 
ed steadily and celebrated only on 
Christmas and the 4th of July, they 
would soon be well-to-do. Our prayer 
is, “So mete it be.” 

But the men who count most for self, 
the people and the company are those 
who write: “Enclosed find four appli- 
cations and check for nets. Too busy 
to write. Will answer yours Sunday. 
Mail 25 application blanks quick, nearly 
out.” Or, “Have sent in $35,000 this 
month. Would have done better but 
was called away for nearly a week.” 
There men carry a supply of energy, 


tenacity, intelligence, concentration, 

suggestion, application blanks, rate 
book and fountain pen. 

. . .* 

In the Northwestern Na- 

Helps Men tional Life agency bulle- 

Make tin S. J. Evarts has the fol 

Money lowing to say on the sub- 


ject of “How Old Line 
Life Insurance Helps Men Make Money.” 

Recently while I was talking with 
one of the leading business men of 
Northfield, Minnesota, a fine appear- 
ing farmer came in. After he had left, 
the business man remarked: “There 
is a man who missed the opportunity 
of his fe, because he lacked a little 
backbone and a proper amount of good 
Old Line life insurance.” I was in- 
terested to know what he meant, so 
asked questions. ‘ 

The business man explained that 
this farmer was, until recently, interest- 
ed in an estate that had just been set- 
tled, consisting of over two hundred 
acres of the best land in Minnesota. 
He said that the other heirs had made 





&@ proposition to the farmer to buy them 


out, at a price far below what the 
land would have brought except under 
forced sale. 

The business man said that the good 
farmer had told him about it after the 
land had been sold to another party, 
and bewailed the fact that he had not 
been able to take it himself. Upon be- 
ing pressed as to why, he said he could 
not afford to assume any more debt; 
which he felt his family could not pay 
ia case he died. 

I shall not repeat the language that 
the business man said he used upon 
this good farmer. He told me he went 
after him hard, and showed him how 
a good Old Line- policy would have en- 
abled him to have taken the land and 
been safe in every way. 

He said the farmer admitted that he 
had been more or less prejudiced 
against Old Line insurance—that he 
could never see how an insurance com- 
pany could do as much for him as he 
could with his own money. 

The business man then named a num- 
ber of successful farmers who had 
made themselves independent by us- 
ing Old Line insurance to back them 
up. “These men were not afraid of 
debts and mortgages,” he said. “They 
believed in using the other man’s money 
when they saw a good chance.” 

He stated further that he had been 
in debt for the past twenty-seven years, 
and probably would be for some years 
to come, but that his Old Line life in- 
surance had been regarded and used 
as so much capital and that it had 
been of great assistance in making 
him financially independent. I asked 
him how he had worked it. 

He said that when he bought his first 
eighty acres of land, he went into debt 
for every dollar he could borrow; tak- 
ing out Old Line insurance for more 
than the amount of his debts. He took 
pains to let his creditors know this, 
and obtained better terms than he other- 
wise would. The yearly income from the 
property was sufficient to keep up the 
interest and insurance and leave money 
to apply on the mortgage. This left 
the natural yearly increase in the value 
of the land as clear gain and profit. 

“It took me only a short time,” he 
said, “to see that I had the real busi- 
ness system for making money, and 
becoming independent, and while I have 
bought many pieces of property, they 
have always produced enough each 
year to pay all incidental expenses, 
such as interest, insurance, and taxes, 
and left a good balance besides; and, 


when I have sold, it has always been 
at a good profit. I know many good 
farmers who have followed the same 
plan and they are now all well fixed.” 
As I was leaving he added, “When- 
ever you find a man who says he 
doesn’t need Old Line life insurance, 
you can put him down as not being al- 
together progressive and up-to-date.” 





THE INHERITANCE TAX. 





Its Status ag Regards Life Insurance 
Policies—Contract Proceeds 
Generally Exempt. 





A large number of States now levy 
an inheritance tax, the statutes pro- 
viding therefor being generally similar 
to those of New York. In a general 
way, under the New York law as it 
now exists, and doubtless under the 
law of most other States, the proceeds 
of a life insurance policy are not sub- 
ject to any inheritance or transfer tax, 
unless the policy at the time of the 
insured’s death was payable to his 
estate—that is, to his executors, ad- 
ministrators or assigns. If not payable 
to a named beneficiary, the proceeds in 
the hands of heirs would be an in- 
heritance and subject to the tax. 

Endowment Policies. 

In the case of an endowment policy, 
which is payable to the insured if he 
is living at the end of the endowment 
period, but which will be payable to 
the wife or other designated benefi- 
ciary in the event of his death prior 
to maturity as an endowment, the pro- 
ceeds would not be subject to an in- 
heritance tax. There would of course 
be no inheriance tax if the insured him- 
self lives to receive the proceeds. 

Joint Life Policies. 

In the case of a joint life policy, 
there can be no inheritance tax, for 
the proceeds are not payable to the 
estate of the deceased, but to the sur- 
vivor. : 

Changing Beneficiaries. 

When the insured has reserved in 
his policy the right to designate a 
new beneficiary for the one named in 
the policy, he can exercise that option 
at any time, unless the policy has been 
assigned or unless the insured has be- 
come bankrupt. In the latter case, his 
right to revoke the clause would be 
doubtful, but the matter has not yet 
been adjudicated by the highest courts. 
On the death of a named beneficiary, 
if there be no contingent beneficiary 
and a new beneficiary is not named, 
the proceeds descending to the heirs 
would be subject to the tax. 

Continuous Installment Contracts. 

Continuous installment or life income 
policies, being payable to a designated 
beneficiary, are of course not subject 
to an inheritance tax; but if any in- 
stallments remain unpaid at _ the 
death of the beneficiary, the com- 
muted value thereof, descending to the 
heirs of the beneficiary, would, like any 
other inheritance, be subject to the tax. 
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YOUR CARD 


Impregnable Strength 





as a representative of the “Oldest Life Insurance Com- 
pany in America’’ will prove your best introduction | 


| The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Incomparable Dividends 
Maximum Benefits 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Minimum Net Cost 



























ELECT OFFICERS. 





Wichita Association of Life Under. 
writers Hold Annual Meeting—Hear 
Address on Taxation. 





At the recent annual meeting of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Association of Life 
Underwriters the election of officers 
resulted as follows: President, B. P. 
Vanderburg (Massachusetts Mutual); 
secretary and treasurer, Oscar L. Hill 
(National of Vermont); vice-president, 


J. M. Hanes (Union Central); Execu- 
tive Committee, P. M. Anderson (North- 
western), S. M. Young (Equitable of 
New York), E. L. Seamans (Pruden- 
tial), H. W. Allen (Mutual Benefit), 
F. H. Stuckney (Anchor Life). 
Address on Taxation. 


The retiring president, H. W. Allen, 
read a paper on the taxation of life 
insurance, he said in part: “Taxes are 
necessary for the support of govern- 
ment. When justly imposed they are 
a burden upon no one, but when un- 
justly applied they serve to rob one 
class for the enrichment of another, 
They discourage the production of 
wealth, and they provoke resentment, 
discontent, and, ultimately, rebellion. 
Nearly every war in history has been 
closely connected with the question of 
taxation; nearly all have been the 
rough manifestation of a desire to ap- 
propriate from subjugated peoples, 
through channels of taxation, wealth 
for which no proper value was to be 
given in return. And it is as true to- 
day as it has been in the past that 
the word taxes is frequently but a re- 
spectable synonym for the more appro- 
priate word—robbery. 

Tax Inexcusable. 


Of all unfair and unreasonable taxes, 
that tax which in this country falls 
upon life insurance is easily the worst 
and most inexcusable. The direct result 
of life insurance is to save the State 
an enormous expense (for the mainten- 
ance of dependent widows and orphans) 
that would otherwise fall upon it. If, 
therefore, any business is entitled to 
the especial favor of government, it is 
that of life insurance. Any tax at all 
on this business is unwise, unfair and 
unwarrantable. So ignorant of the 
fundamentals of sane political economy 
have our law-makers been, however, 
that the life insurance business has 
been regarded and treated as but a 
source of huge revenue. For example: 
The State of Kansas collects in taxes 
upon the insurance business upward of 
$500,000 annually, about one-third of 
which is paid by life insurance com- 
panies, while the total expense of the 
insurance department is only about 
$10,000! In addition to the State tax 
is the city license, $10, $25 or $50, pen- 
alizing the most beneficient business 
in the world. 


The Remedy. 
To state the remedy: In the first 
place, under the principle that “The 
least government the better” the State 
should be made to keep its “hands off” 
those things which are not legitimately 
public functions and instead to “mind 
its own business.” Private operation 
is invariably more efficient and econom- 
ical than public operation of business, 
end the socialistic tendency toward 
governmental interference with com- 
petitive business should therefore be 
corrected. The life insurance business 
is free from any element of monopoly 
and by the beneficent agency of com- 
petition a discriminating public is 
served to the very best advantage. 
Seek High Grade Law-Makers. 
Then we should endeavor to secure 
a higher grade of law-makers. The best 
way is to assist, so far as is possible, 
in cultivating a better understanding 
of the basic truths of political economy, 
particularly in respect to taxation. Un- 
fortunately college and pulpit, which 
could easily be of immense service in 
this matter, share the general indiffer- 
ence to it, but there are evidences of 
a general movement to the desired end, 
for which we have reason to rejoice. 
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Business or 


Protection for the Mental Machinery of a 





Corporation 





Francis 





H. Gross 





Life insurance igs the crystallization 
into reality of the instinct in man to 
care for his own. It is a process of 
human alchemy whereby the inaividual 
fortunes of men, both good and bad, 
are fused into absolute certainty for 
all. Protection for the home and for 
the declining years of life has been 
on the hearts and minds of men for 
upward of 200 years, but it remained 
for the advent of 20th century growti 
and efficiency to demonstrate the prac- 
tical value of life insurance to the 
business world. " 

Broad Subject. 


The subject of business insurance 
is one so important, and the possibili- 
ties for intelligent service so great 
that it is difficult to limit oneself in 
its discussion. However, in fine the 
basic principle is this: That every 
business worthy of the name, depends 
in large measure for its success upon 
the ability and brain capital of its 
management—upon its mental machin- 
ery, so to speak. Money without brains 
cannot bring business success any more 
than ability without character can 
make for lasting good. It is the human 
element—the resourceful, keen, far- 
sighted handling of affairs that turns 
the balance from failure to success. No 
business is independent of the person- 
ality of the men who direct it, and there 
are doubtless thousands of businesses 
and corporations in this country to-day 
which are organized around one or two 
men, whose creative ability and genius 
are the heart and life of the business. 

Money Value of Lives. 

That such men’s lives have a real 
money value to the business no man 
will gainsay, and ordinary prudence 
would seem to make it almost impera- 
tive that such lives be bonded by 
means of life insurance in favor of 
the business. If business men gener- 
ally understood the simplicity of pro- 
cedure, the value as a character asset, 
the monetary support in times of fi- 
nancial stress, and the negligible cost 
of business protection, an uninsured 
corporation would be as uncommon as 
an uninsured building. If business men 
realized that the premiums required 
range from only two per cent. to four 
or five per cent. of the face amount 
of the protection—according to the age 
of the insured—and that this two to five 
per cent. is yearly reduced by large 
and increasing cash dividends, and that 
the money paid in is in large part re- 
fundable in cash and loan values, they 
would not hesitate to avail themselves 
of this modern precaution. 

Policies at Standard Rates. 

Most of the standard companies is- 
sue at the usual rates policies on the 
lives of members of firms in which 
the firm has an insurable interest. Such 
policies are an investment, not an ex- 
pense. The premiums would be paid 
out of the earnings of the firm (just 
as fire insurance premiums are paid), 
and the cash values carried as an asset. 
It should be remembered too, that with 
many companies business insurance 
policies are in all respects similar to 
those issued for family and home pro- 
tection, so that if the need for business 
protection ceased, the cash values of 
the policies could be easily accounted 
for to the firm and the policies be 
transferred to the insured individually 
for their own personal benefit. 

Benefits Not Transferable. 

Business insurance policies are gen- 
erally drawn to the firm absolutely, the 
right to change the beneficiary being 
invariably erased. This means that the 
policy and all the values therein are 
the exclusive property of the company 
and that the insured himself, has no 
power to utilize it for cash or other- 
wise. Asa matter of fact one of the lead- 





ing companies incorporates the following 
clause in its policies of business in- 
surance: 

“It is understood and agreed that the 
said shall have the right 
to secure loans, surrender or assign 
this policy and to exercise all other 
options therein mentioned in accord- 
ance with its terms, without the con- 
sent of the insured.” 

It will thus be seen that a business 
insurance policy is a firm asset pure 
and simple. 

Valuable to Corporation. 


And right here is a point of paramount 
importance—the cash and loan privi- 
leges of corporation policies are ex- 
tremely valuable and have often prove 
an “anchor to windward” in times of 
financial depression. Quick loans often 
save a business and corporation poli- 
cies afford a means of quick loans. 
Ordinarily it is well not to stress the 
loan feature in life insurance policies, 
but it would seem that when a cor- 
poration needs funds badly enough to 
hypothecate the money value of its 
very. life, it must need it badly indeed, 
and a delay in procuring money might 
prove onerous and perhaps disastrous. 

It would also seem to be the part 
of wisdom for prospective corporation 
insurants to select a contract which 
did not require the assignment of the 
policy to the company as collateral for 
loans, for the important reason that 
many business men use their policies 
at the banks as security for loans. If 
their company has previously required 
assignment of the policy for a loan 
thereon it would be impossible for 
them to use the policy for bank col- 
lateral as they might very much de- 
sire to do. 

Extension of Credit. 

Business insurance has  ofttimes 
proven of extreme value in times of 
extension of credit. For example: A 
firm is doing a growing business. It 
has reached the point where expansion 
is necessary. Credits are extended and 
a vital period in the company’s career 
is reached. If this period is passed 
permanent larger success is assured. 
But life is uncertain. At this critical 
stage the financial man may die. His 
estate is quickly wound up. His money 
is withdrawn from the firm therefor. 
The expanded credits must be cov- 
ered and many times ruin or severe 
curtailment ensues. How different this 
would have been if the moneyed man 
had been adequately insured for the 
benefit of the business. A few days 
after his death check would have been 
available. His estate could have been 
pacified, credits would not have been 
disturbed and success assured, and the 
outlay would have been merely a sink- 
ing fund against an ever possible and 
grave contingency. 

Local Examples. 

There are doubtless examples in al- 
most every community of the vital need 
for business insurance. There was 
some years ago a corporation which 
was a marked success. There was in 
it a man whose wealth and ability was 
the axis upon which the business 
turned. The business grew to large 
proportions and all connected with it 
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looked to the future with courage. Sud-~ 


denly the big man died. His wife, un- 
skilled in business affairs, preferred 
to withdraw her interest which she did. 
The firm was crushed by the double 
loss of management and capital and 
failed. An adequate insurance policy 
could have averted this disaster, but 
regrettably such a precaution had not 
ben taken. The writer lives neighbor 
to one of the men whose vision of great 
success was swept away because this 
company did not protect itself against 
the loss of its guiding intelligence. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
(Stock Company) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1913 was: 














549 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 


7,895 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,676,339 per day in New Insurance 
Issued and Revived. 


$286,288.02 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$164,025.94 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 
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Southern Life 
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GOOD TERRITORY 





ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

- LARGEST - STRONGEST 

Insurance 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 


OR ink dvns hengasaesnqresasoceneicastesahe 
Rear er 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization.,. .. 
Is Paying its Policyholders nearly........... 


Company 


1913; 


on 1 ’ 
-632.276.46 
94,668,092.00 

anaes 14,138,137.61 

i vs ++s++-$1,250,000.00 annually 


FOR LIVE AGENTS 











VAULABLE AGENCY PAPER. 


M. J. Dillon, manager of the Min- 
nesota Department of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, circulates among his agents 
a very interesting paper entitled “Pa- 
cific.” It is filled with interesting and 
valuable information, and printed in a 
smart snappy style. This agency set 
out to write $150,000 of business in 
June and exceeded that amount by 
$9,000. 





RELATION BETWEEN AGENT 
AND MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 





(Continued from page 4.) 


eent. higher than the standard. 
business cannot be accepted. 
Need Agents Help. 

From the foregoing it is evident that 
we need your help and you need ours 
in this great responsibility of selecting 
insurance for the company. 

We must look especially to the agent 
and to the local examiner for as per- 
fect a pen picture of the applicant as 
is possible; you are on the ground and 
know him; we are far away and much 
of our knowledge, really the most im- 
portant, is what we get directly from 
you. We depend on you for accurate 
and full information covering the indi- 
vidual personally, and his family, his 
surroundings and everything which 
bears on his insurability. 

It is true we get some knowledge 
from other sources, but what we most 
depend on is that coming from our 
faithful agents, and our skilled and 
loyal examiners in the field. 

Task \Not an Easy One. 

Our task at the home office is not 
an easy one; we must forget every- 
thing but the best interests of the com- 
pany; we must hew to the line realiz- 


Such 





ing always that ours is a grave re- 
sponsibility whether our decision re- 
sults in putting a risk on the books, 
where a mistake in judgment means 
an unwarranted loss to the company; 
or by a wrong decision refusing to ac- 
cept the risk and thus depriving a man 
of protection for those dearer to him 
than life itself. 

This final decision is never an easy 
or trivial matter, and if done conscien- 
tiously this work merits your earnest 
sympathy, and co-operation; all per- 
sonal considerations must be forgotten 
and as far as our finite ability goes the 
final decision is made solely for the 
best interests of the company. 

Nor is the home office unmindful of 
the task lying before you men in the 
field; tireless unremitting work day in 
and day out; undaunted by discourage- 
ment and disappointment; yours is the 
hardest job in the world—separating a 
man from his money. 

Solicitors Great Mission. 

But looking beyond the commercial 
side of your work, we all frankly ack- 
nowledge there is vouchsafed to man- 
kind no greater, no nobler undertak- 
ing than that of the life insurance 
solicitor; it is your function to teach 
self sacrifice, to inculcate and compel 
love of home and family, thrift, 
economy, industry, sobriety and good 
citizenship. 

Your efficient efforts support totter- 
ing age in peace and comfort, you save 
widows and little children from poverty 
and deprivation. The faithful earnest 
insurance agent, in the judgment of 
all right thinking people, can not meas- 
ure his compensation solely by com- 
missions; but his best reward comes 
from the gratitude of widows and 
orphans and from the esteem and 
appreciation of the community he has 
loyally and nobly served. 
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PERSONAL SURETIES. 

Further evidence, if such were need- 
ed, as to the desirability of corporate 
suretyship over that furnished by indi- 
viduals, is afforded by the statement 
of the prosecuting officer of a Michi- 
gan county, that upon the records of 
three comparatively unimportant courts 
in the district, the bonds in default 
aggregate $6,700, all of them being per- 
sonal guarantees. 

Many a man becomes surety to ob- 
lige a friend without any thought of 
having to make good on the assumed 
obligation, and when demand for pay- 
ment is made upon him resorts to 
every conceivable and inconceivable 
technicality to avoid doing so. 

Corporate sureties, whose business 
t is to guarantee the performance of 
duty by others, cannot afford to other 
than meet all proper obligations, 
promptly and honorably, and this they 
invariably do. If the contrary course 
were attempted a surety company 
would speedily be hailed into court, 
and its reputation seriously injured. 
Surety companies do occasionally con- 
test demands made upon them, but in 
all such cases there is good ground for 
their attitude, and they are more than 
willing that the merits of their posi- 
tion be aired in the courts. 

So numerous and so positive are the 
advantages of corporate indemnity 
over that furnished by individuals, that 
we feel it will be but a short time be- 
fore the former class of protection be 
demanded exclusively in all cases 
where indemnitors are required. 





LIABILITY OF MUTUALS. 

The Salem fire proves that it is with- 
in the bounds of probability for the 
mutuals to sustain losses on a few 
risks which would not only wipe out 
their available surpluses and eliminate 
al! possible chance of dividends, but in- 
volve an assessment in order to keep 
their policies good. This point is driven 
home emphatically by the National Fire 
Insurance Company in a letter to agents. 
The National cites the heavy insurance 
values in Lowell, $40,000,000 insured in 
the Mutuals; at Lawrence, $10,000,000 
carried in the Mutuals; at Manchester, 
N. H., $12,000,000 in the Mutuals, and in 
other cities. It is not exaggeration to 
say that Mutuals have liability in New 
England for at least $100,000,000. 

The situation is well-expressed by the 


closing statement in the National’s 
letter: 

Considering the possibility of the 
Mutual surpluses back of the Mutual 
policies, being eliminated over night 
by virtue of a single severe loss or 
series of losses because of the heavy 
net lines which it is evident (from 
the figures relating to the Naum- 
kegg risk and their liability else- 
where) the Mutuals carry on single 
risks, which catastrophe would in- 
volve heavy assessments wpon the 
remaining policyholders, we believe 
that many a Mutual advocate will 
be disposed at this time to give seri- 
ous and favorable consideration to 
the question of transferring his in- 
surance from the Mutuals to the 
stock companies. 





PUBLIC KNOWLEDGE OF POLICY 
LOANS, 





Life insurance companies have 
been considering the advisability of 
eliminating from their publications 
arguments against policy loans, on the 
theory that this discussion simply ac- 
quaints the public with the fact that 
it can secure such loans, whereas many 
policyholders have been in ignorance 
of the fact. The recent convention of 
the Fidelity Mutual leaders went on 
record against such discussion in com- 
pany literature that reaches the public, 
The situation is described in a nut- 
shell by a representative of the Fidelity 
Mutual who says: 

“Every time you say to the policy- 
holder ‘Do Not Borrow’ you are plant- 
ing in his mind the positive suggestion 
‘I can borow.’” 





SALVAGE CORPS INJURIES. 





If Men Are Hurt Going to Fires Are 
Companies Maintaining Corps 
Liable? 

Here is an interesting point for insur- 
ance lawyers to decide: What effect 
will the compensation laws of the vari- 
ous States have on members of the sal- 
vage corps. For instance, the wheel of 
a salvage truck en route to a fire comes 
off, and several members of the patrol 
are injured, are the fire insurance com- 
= which maintain the corps, lia- 

e? 

Under the New York compensation 
law the manual makes provision for 
rates for firemen, as well as policemen. 
At the present time the Eastern Union 
is investigating the expense of operat- 
ing the salvage corps. Its attention has 
been called to the compensation feature. 

In Newark there is a renewal of the 
agitation looking to pensioning mem- 
bers of the salvage corps. Some talk is 
also heard to the effect that life insur- 
ance policies may be taken for members 
of the corps. 





FLORIDA FIRE & MARINE. 


By rejecting certain bonds and mort- 
gages held as assets by the Florida 
Fire & Marine of Jacksonville, examiners 
of the Florida and the Misissippi insur- 
ance departments impaired the capital 
of the Company to the extent of 
$65,000. 

The examiners also insisted that the 
entire present directorate of the Com- 
pany resign, because six of its mem- 
bers shared in the promotion profits. 

On August 18th a stockholders mest- 
ing will be held at which new directors 
will be chosen. It is also probable that 
the capital of the Florida Fire & Ma- 
rine will be reduced and a surplus cre- 
ated. The management of the Com- 
pany challenges the decision of the 
examiners, and contends that even al- 
lowing the rejection of certain assets 
the Company still has a surplus. 








FRED S. JAMES. 





Fred S. James, head of the widely 
known managerial and agency firm of 
Fred S. James & Company, Chicago and 
New York, a dominant figure in West- 
ern Union circles, expert golfist and 
prince of good fellows, celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his entry into 
the fire insurance business several days 
ago. The chiefs and employes of both 
offices recognized the occasion by com- 
plimentary messages and floral offer- 
ings. 


While yet in his ’teens, Mr. James 
joined the Chicago local agency con- 
ducted by his brother, the late Alfred 
James, for many years president of the 
Northwestern National Fire of Chicago. 
Within a brief time Mr. James launched 
an office on his own account, just get- 
ting fairly started when the conflagra- 
tion of 1872 occurred. Defeated for a 
time, Mr. James was by no means sub- 
dued and soon had his agency upon a 
more stable basis than before. He ob- 
tained the representation of the Na- 
tional Fire of Hartford, soon thereafter 
becoming its western department mana- 
ger, an association retained at the pres- 
ent time. 


The business of the office developed 
rapidly, additional companies were 
taken into the local agency and a large 
brokerage connection was built up, 
some of the greatest trust and corpora- 
tion lines in the country being placed 
by Mr. James and his partners. A de- 
velopment of some seven years ago was 
the opening of an agency office in New 
York city, and in 1910 the firm of Fred 
S. James & Company became United 
States managers of the General Assur- 
ance of Paris and later of the Urbaine 
Fire, also of Paris, as well. 


Forced by the development of busi- 
ness to secure efficient aids, Mr. James 
from time to time admitted partners to 
the business, those now so known being 
George W. Blossom, W. E. Higbie, H. C. 
Darlington, Sam Crawford, H. Buresch 
and his sons, Robert and Louis James. 


Mr. James is about the last of that 
famous guard of Western managers that 
included such militant figures as Judge 
Cary of the German-American, Tom 
Burch of the Phenix, A. J. Harding of 
the Springfield, “Bob” Smith of the 
Traders, W. W. Dudley of the Manches- 
ter, and “Sandy” McDonald of the Con- 
necticut. Though a half century has 
passed since Mr. James first became in- 
terested in tariff making, his step is as 
brisk, his eye as bright, his brain as 
keen, and his manner as courteous as 
it was in the halcyon days. Long may 
he continue with us. 


Frederick L. Hoffman, Statistician of 
The Prudential Insurance Company, 
was recently elected an associate 
member of the American Medical As- 
sociation and also an associate mem- 
ber of the American Academy of 
Medicine, 

. oe 

Perez F. Huff, of Wachenheim & 
Huff, Inc., insurance brokers, and pre- 
mier agent of the Union Central Life 
Insurance Company arrived home from 
the Continent on the “Kronprinzessen 
Cecile” on Tuesday of this week. 

7 ” » 

H. M. Holderness was recently ap- 
pointed to the position of Executive 
Assistant in the office of the George 
Washington Life of Charleston, W. Va. 
He was formerly Registrar of the 
Provident Savings Life of New York 
and after the Armstrong Investigation 
took up agency work in the West and 
Southwest, having been with the Guar- 
antee Life of Houston, Texas, and was 
largely instrumental in increasing that 
company’s business, he left there to 
accept his present position. Mr. Hold- 
erness is always at home when en- 
gaged at work of a supervisory nature. 

a . . 


Robertson Macauley, president of the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Can- 
ada is not a prophet without honor in 
his own country as is evidenced by 
the following, taken from The Fraser- 
burgh Herald, of Fraserburgh, Scotland, 
his native town: 

“One of Fraserburgh’s grand old men 
is undoubtedly Mr. Kobertson Macaulay, 
president of the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, the greatest cor- 
poration of the kind in the Dominion. 
For well nigh forty years he has had 
the control of this enormous company, 
which carries on the life assurance 
business on a world-wide scale. Re- 
cently Mr. Macaulay underwent a very 
serious operation and we are pleased 
to be able to record that he is now we!l 
on the way to complete recovery. Some 
apprehension had been felt owing to 
the burden of the patient’s eighty-one 
years, but the manner in which he 
rallied from the shock was a revelation 
to those attending him. To the physical 
condition of a man of sixty, Mr. Mac- 
aulay brought the aid of that indomit- 
able will which has meant so much to 
the sucess of the Company whose up- 
building has been his life work, and 
the result has been his rapid recovery 
from an operation which might have 
well overtaxed the vitality and resist- 
ance of a man two score years his 
junior. Three years ago it will be 
remembered Mr. Macaulay paid a visit 
to Fraserburgh. Various local charit- 
able institutions have benefited by his 
munificence.” 

* * a 


E. W. Zinser is now promoting the 
Fort Dearborn Life and Fort Dear- 
born Casualty Company, of Chicago. He 
was formerly the chief promoter of the 
Marquette National Fire of Chicago. 
The Marquette Fire will reduce its 
capital to $500,000, as a result of the 
failure of the La Salle Street Trust 
& Savings Bank, in Chicago. 

s 7 . 

F. Gurney Smith, of Clearfield, Pa., 
and a successful representative of the 
Reliance Life Insurance Company, 18 
a graduate of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. 


* * * 


R. (R. Brown, first vice-president of 
the American Surety Company, is 
spending his vacation at a mountain 
resort in South Carolina. 

7. o * 

Dr. Frederic W. Loughron, of the 
Equitable Assurance Society, has been 
appointed chief medical advisor of the 
State Insurance Fund department of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion. 
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Fire Insurance Department 





DISCUSS THE TRACTION RISKS | 


MIDDLE DEPARTMENT MEETING. 








Companies Will Be Asked to Vote on 
Term Rule—To Re-Rate 
Scranton. 





The most important discussion at the 
mid-summer meeting of the Underwrit- 
ers Association of the Middle Depart- 
ment, held in Atlantic City, last week, 
related to the term rule for traction 
properties. Many members feel that 
the rate should be two and a half an- 
nuals for three years. After being 
thoroughly threshed out the question 
was referred to the executive commit- 
tee, which will poll the companies. 

Traction lines have held the center 
of interest in several cities lately, in- 
cluding Pittsburgh. Traction property 
at one time was not profitable, but 
there has been a change judging by 
the way in which several big lines re- 
cently offered have been over sub- 
scribed. 

One reason is that pleasure parks, 
formerly fruitful of loss, are being cut 
out of the schedules. Then, too, large 
barns are being sprinklered, and some 
traction companies keep their cars in 
the open air, despite the depreciation 
from the weather. At the same time, 
rates on traction properties have been 
going down. 

Adopt Short Rate Table. 

The association at the meeting last 
week voted to adopt the standard short 
rate table recommended by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
which was sent to the different asso- 
ciations throughout the country for ac- 
tion. An illustration of the table as 
compared with some in use follows: 

In case of a policy for three years 
written at two annuals, the premium 
being $40 a year, and canceled in 
eighteen months, the National Board’s 
short rate table gives 63 per cent. to 
be retained, the Western Union table 
retains 75 per cent.; the Buffalo Board, 
New England Exchange and others 70 
per cent. 

On a three year policy premium $80 
in force, twenty months the Western 
Union table retains 75 per cent.; Buf- 
falo Board 73%; New England Ex- 
change, 73, Underwriters Association 
. New York State, 73; National Board, 
i. 


Will Re-Rate Scranton. 


At the meeting last week the asso- 
ciation consented to the re-rating of 
Scranton as requested by the local 
board. 

Another question that came up was 
the three-quarters value clause. One 
faction wanted the use of this clause 
discontinued in the Middle Depart- 
ment territory. This was referred to 
a committee for action. 

The market value clause, which was 
to have come up again, was not con- 
sidered, much to the relief of many 
Members of the association who are 
tired of this proposition. 


Farm Business Puzzling. 

Considerable comment was heard 
from special agents regarding the 
peculiarities of the farm business in 
Pennsylvania. Counties with seem- 
ingly the same hazards and identical 
Class of population have had widely 
varying burning ratios. No one seems 
able to put a finger on the reason. 

A report published in a Philadelphia 
Paper that the association is privately 
Tecommending the enactment in Penn- 
Sylvania of legislation similar to the 

say act in New Jersey is erro- 
heous. In the first place, the associa- 
tion did not officially discuss the New 
Jersey law nor the activities of the 
Pennsylvania legislative commission 
which has been investigating fire in- 
surance rates in Pennsylvania. The 


association has nothing to do with rates 
in New Jersey; in fact, the only New 
Jersey jurisdiction is over electrical 
surveys in all parts of the State ex- 


cept Essex and Hudson counties. There | 


is no association more efficient in elec- 
trical inspection than the Middle De- 
partment. 

The Investigation. 

It is true, that the Underwriters 
Association of the Middle Department 
bas been very much in the limelight 
ever since the Pennsylvania commis- 
sion was organized. From the start 
Secretary Wiederholt, Jr. took the 
attitude that there is nothing to con- 
ceal. He appeared before the commis- 
sion ready to answer in his most in- 
telligent and comprehensive manner— 
he is a splendid witness, by the way— 
any questions that Commissioner 
Baldwin or his confreres should ask. 
The commission went at its work 
thoroughly, trying to get at the bottom 
of things, in which desire it was assist- 
ed in every way by the fire insurance 
men. The commission’s stenograph- 
ers are now writing out the thousands 
of words of testimony given to them 
in their various jaunts about the 
State, and some idea of the amount of 
this testimony can be gauged when it 
is reported that the stenographers and 
typewriters will not be finished before 
sometime in September. Judging by 
the inquiries made by the commission- 
ers they seemed to have been more 
interested in testimony about insur- 
ance to value of property than any- 
thing else. If sharp comment be made in 
reference to over-insurance in the 
Commission’s report no one will 
surprised. 


That the Underwriters Association | 


of the Middle Department is an un- 


usually active tariff association can be | 


judged by the fact that more than 40,- 
000 ratings were made last year. These 
were exclusive of revised tariffs 
issued, taking in whole counties. The 
association does not make competitive 
rates. 

Future of Schedule Rating. 

The leaders in the Underwriters 
Association of the Middle Department 
believe that the time is coming when 
all ratings will be by schedule, feel- 
ing that this will work out more satis- 
factorily and fairly for all concerned. 
It is a stickler for the observance of 
schedules, once they are made. 

At the present time the Underwrit- 
ers Association of the Middle Depart- 
ment has schedules for rating all 


classes of metal workers, warehouses 
of all classes, garages, laundries, 
printing establishments, breweries, 


steamer bakeries, candy factories, wood 
workers of all classes, stave and head- 
ing mills, chemical, lumber, coal prop- 
erties, both anthracite and bituminous. 
The bituminous coal schedule is the 
latest to be issued. There is no 
dwelling schedule, residences being 
rated under the minimum. The same 
applies to churches and schools. 


Downward Trend of Rates. 

Whenever field men get together 
nowadays they discuss the tendency 
of rates to go downward. This is true 
of the rates of the Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the Middle Department. 
Sprinkler rates have been cut down 
about 75 per cent. in a few years. The 
new bituminous coal schedule also 
makes reductions. It is interesting in 
this connection to know that most of 
the pressure on the Underwriters 
Association of the Middle Department 
for lower rates comes from the compa- 
nies themselves. 

Sometime ago the Middle Depart- 
ment printed the experience of the 
companies on the whisky warehouse 
business in part of its territory. Later, 
the companies were asked to contrib- 
ute their experience regarding oil re- 
fineries. The returns were not satis- 
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Cc. M. TOBIN RESIGNS. 





President of Underwriters Association 
of New York State Goes With 
Automobile Association. 





Charles M. Tobin has resigned the 
presidency of the Underwriters Asso- 
ciaion of New York State. He has 
also resigned as special agent in the 
Western part of New York of the Com- 
mercial Union and allied companies. He 
has been elected secretary of the 
Rochester Automobile Association. 

Mr. Tobin is one of the best known 
field men in the State. He came North 
from Texas. The Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York State will not 
elect a president until the September 
meeting. William C. Roach, of the 
Aetna, is a vice-president, and will act 
as president, pending the election. He 
will undoubtedly be made president. J. 
H. Vreeland, of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe, as next in rank, will become 
first vice-president. 





FIELD MAN MAKES CHANGE. 


Morris F. Studenmund, who has been 
appointed special agent of the Cleve- 
land National in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York, is special agent 
of the Standard Fire in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Maryland. For ten 
years he was with a Philadelphia 
local agency. Mr. Studenmund’s appoint- 
ment is effective September 1. The 
Cleveland National has joined the East- 
ern Union. 





factory, because the class was too 
scattered, and it was difficult to 
average the experience. Some compa- 
nies did not carry any lines on oil re- 
fineries; others, had only a _ very 
limited experience. So the results on 
this class will not be published. 

The membership of the association 
was augmented at Atlantic City by the 
addition of five new members. 














MARKING TIME IN BUFFALO. 





Board Puzzled Over the 
Agency Appointment of the 
Springfield F. & M. 


Local Dual 





Although underwriting circles at Buf- 
falo are greatly wraught up over the 
dual agency appointment of the Spring- 
field Fire & Marine in their city, the 
board members are at a loss regard- 
ing the best means of handling the 
situation. 

It is conceded as an abstract prop- 


osition that the company is wholly 
justified in its insistence upon equal 
rights with offices supporting under- 


writers agencies, and that any attempt 
to curtail these would encounter strong 
opposition from the Springfield man- 
agement and several other companies 
without alliances. 

The next move is clearly “up to the 
Buffalo Board,” and lively speculation 
is going about as to what form the de- 
velopment will take. 





ACTION AT LAST. 





New England Insurance Exchange 
Advances Tariffs Upon 
Tanneries. 





Spurred to action by the numerous 
and severe criticisms directed against 
it of late the New England Insurance 
Exchange has at last taken action in 
regard to rates in its territory, and has 
issued a new schedule for tanneries, 
one of the chief industries of its field, 
and a class of business that has proven 
most expensive to the companies writ- 
ing it. 

The new basis rate for tanneries is 
4 per cent. instead of 2% as heretofore, 
and substantial as is the increase, ex- 
perience fully justifies it. 

The fire hazards peculiar to tanneries 
are numerous, one of the chief danger 
sources being in the barking room, 
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VIOLATION OF LAW. 





State Department Notifies Hudson 
County Agents That Additional 
Charges Must be Collected. 

Under recent date local agents 
throughout Hudson county received a 
communication from the State Depart- 
ment of Banking and Insurance, read- 
ing as follows: 

“It is represented to this Department 
that a number of fire insurance agents 
in your county are violating the anti- 
discrimination act of 1913, Chapter 85, 
by making endorsements, such as trans- 
fers, and waiving additional or return 
premiums of less than 25c., such en- 
dorsements reading about as follows: 

“May 8th, 1914. 

“*The amount of this policy is hereby 
transferred to frame dwelling, situate 
errr er ne St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Rate advanced to .80c.; additional pre- 
mium waived. (This additional premi- 
um amounts to .24c.)’ 

“This practice is contrary to the 
aforesaid Chapter, as it is just as much 
a violation of the act to exempt a man 
from paying additional premiums, be- 
cause the amount is small, as it is from 
any other cause. Assuming the truth 
of the allegation that the practice exists 
among the agents in the county, and 
that they are in all probability members 
of your association, you will greatly 
oblige this Department by seeing that 
this communication is brought to the 
notice of the association’s members in 
order that it may not become necessary 
for the Department to take legal pro- 
ceedings against them for violating the 
act.” 





INJURIES TO COMPANY MEN. 





National Board Recommends Liability 
Insurance to Cover Specials and 
Office Staff. 





Members of the National Board have 
inquired whether the office. staffs, spe- 
cial agents and inspectors of fire in- 
surance companies come under the 
workmen’s compensation acts of the 
various States. The committee on laws 
passed the following resolution on the 
subject: 

Whereas the laws are different 
in the several States and there is 
a diversity of views on the subject, 
and no authoritative decision exists 
whereby compensation and com- 
mon law liability can be certainly 
and accurately determined, and 

Whereas both statutory and com- 
mon law liability can be covered 
for all States at a moderate cost 
fur fire insurance companies. 

It is Recommended for the cur- 
rent year at least to cover by lia 
bility insurance the compensation 
and common law liability for em- 
ployes for all States. 





STATE INSURANCE. 





No Real Demand for it Fricke Tells 
Wisconsin Fire Insurance 
Agents. 





The danger to business and property 
interests in Wisconsin caused by State 
insurance is the subject of an intelli- 
gent and interesting paper read before 
the State Association of Fire Insurance 
Agents which met in Oshkosh, Wis., 
this week. The paper was written by 
William A. Fricke. The amount of life 
and fire insurance carried by Wisconsin 
people is nearly $400,000,000 greater 
than the entire capital of the National 
and State banks. The Socialists, who 
control from 35,000 to 40,000 votes, have 
in their platform endorsed a system of 
State fire, accident and health insurance. 
However, Mr. Fricke does not see any 
real demand in Wisconsin for State in- 
surance. 

What Salem Taught. 

Continuing he says: 

“The Salem fire with its twenty mil- 
lion dollar loss in property is an illus- 
tration of what the taxpayers may: expe- 
rience under an exclusive State fire in- 
surance. This fire also emphasizes the 











fact that the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters as long as seven years 
ago called attention to the conflagration 
hazard in Salem and demonstrates how 
powerless are the companies unless 
their efforts at fire protection are given 
support by State and municipal au- 
thorities. 

“The Commissioner of Insurance loses 
sight of the fact that in his efforts and 
advocacy for a system of State Insur- 
ance he has forced the question of State 
insurance into politics, that in having 
done this, he is jeopardizing and endan- 
gering the vocation of every man em- 
ployed or engaged in the business of in- 
surance, and that every man so employ- 
ed or engaged has a greater right to 
oppose such a measure, than has the 
Commissioner of Insurance, as a public 
official, to advocate it, especially in view 
of the fact that it is not presented in 
response to any public demand.” 





EXPOSURE CHARGE. 





Company Official Wants Charge for 
Additional Hazard in New 
England Field. 





One of the companies will seek to 
have an exposure charge placed on 
dwellings in frame rows in the New 
England field. 

Frame construction and how to safe- 
guard against fire continue to be the 
principal topics of discussion among 
underwriters. The Salem fire has 
resulted in inspections being made of 
many Massachusetts cities. One spe 
cial agent reports to his company that 
the same conditions exist in Chelsea 
that were found previous to the big 
fire in that city. Dorchester’s popula- 
tion has grown from 21,000 in 1880 to 
230,000 now. In that period only one 
more fire engine has been added to the 
equipment. The city streets have an 
average, width of 40 feet, and there 
are 9% square miles of flats, all frame. 





CAR BARN LOSSES. 





Trucks and Motors Damaged Only Once 
Since 1903 in Northern New 
Jersey. 





The loss on the Secaucus car barns in 
Hudson County was adjusted this week. 
Since the Public Service Corporation 
was organized in 1903, in all the car 
barn losses that have been reported to 
Jos. M. Byrne & Co., who handle the in- 
surance, there has been damgae to 
trucks or motors in only one case. That 
was the fire in Bergen street, Newark, 
on January 27, 1913, when the building 
collapsed, falling on top of cars. This 
was the last frame barn that the cor- 
poration had, 

Inasmuch as the trucks and motors 
form 50 per cent. of the value of the 
car, the experience in Northern New 
Jersey on the class is worth noting. 





Stories printed in the daily paper 
about two fires in which Governor 
Fielder of New Jersey has figured have 
been read with considerable interest 
by insurance men. He is supposed to 
have accidentally set fire to a waste 
paper basket in his office in Jersey 
City, with a cigar or match, damaging 
a rug; and, later, dropped a match in 
a car on the train, setting a small fire. 





UTICA BOARD WANTS 
POST DISCIPLINED. 





(Continued from page 1.) 
week. Mr. Post has represented the 
Continental for many years. 

The North British & Mercantile is 
unable at this time to define its atti- 
tude until after it has had a confer- 
ence with its special agent in charge 
of the field. The latter has gone into 
the subject very thoroughly and is 
seeking additional data, following which 
he will submit the entire matter to- 
gether with his recommendation to the 
management of the company. The 
North British & Mercantile has been 
in the Post agency for nearly five years, 
and no charges against Mr. Post have 
been filed with it. 








SPRINKLER LEAKAGE. 





Loss of $20,000 Caused to New York 
City Plant Through Unexplained 
Opening of Head. 





Damage roughly calculated at $20,000 
was caused to stock and machinery in a 
manufacturing plant at Williamsburg, 
N. Y., on Sunday. 

The sprinkler service had been newly 
installed, but had not been passed upon 
by the fire underwriters. In view of 
this fact speculation as to who will bear 
the loss, the automatic manufacturer or 
the plant owners, is being indulged in. 

No general rule for liability governs 
cases of this character, each risk being 
a subject for separate agreement. 
Sometimes the risk of damage pending 
the acceptance of the equipment, is as- 
sumed by the sprinkler manufacturing 
company, which in turn is protected by 
a blanket cover from insurance compa- 
nies, and again it is borne by the as- 
sured. 

Loss from premature head openings 
occur every once in a while, though the 
loss seldom attains the seriousness of 
that reported from Williamsburg. 


SPRINKLER LEAKAGE LOSS. 
The opening of a sprinkler head in 
the plant of M. Strauss & Sons, New- 
ark, caused a loss of $875, which was 
paid by a Philadelphia mutual com- 
pany. This risk, one of the finest from 
an insurance standpoint in the State, 
is insured half in the senior mutuais 

and half in the stock companies. 
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of Toronto, Canada 
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UNITED STATES BRANCH 
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The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 


Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
for Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER 1500 PLANTS IN ACTUAL 
SERVICE 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
30 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 
AGENCIES 


178 Devonshire Street, 
1216 ‘Lytton Building, Chicago, Ill. 
801 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
7o9 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo 
915 Postal Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
in Central i Seattle, Wash. 
tica Fire Alarm Telegraph Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Northern Electric Company Limited, 
ontreal, Canada. 
General Fire Appliances Co., Ltd., 
ohannesburg, South Africa 
Colonial Trading Co., Ancon; 
Canal Zone, Panama 
F. P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 


Boston, Mass. 








FIRE ASSOCIATION 


Organized 1817 Incorporated 1820 
Cash Capital $750,000 
E. OC. IRWIN, President 


OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
Office: Company’s Building, 407-409 Walnut St. 


Assets $9,091,141 
T. H, CONDERMAN, Vice-President 
M. G. GARRIGUES, Sec. and Treas. 
R. N. KELLY, Jr., Asst. Sec. and Treas. 


Charter Perpetual 











Authorized Capital $500,000 


Ariruit National Hire 
Iusuranuce Cn. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 











R. W. Alexander, Pres. 
A. N. Stewart, V. Pre 


Cash Capital $1,000,000.00 





W. W. Alexander, Sec. 
. D. Legg, Asst. Sec. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Surplus to Policyholders $1,203,604.68 
FOR AGENCIES IN NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY and PENNSYLVANIA, 
Apply HOME OFFICE 











FOR SALE —Fire Insurance Maps of Tennessee, Penn- 
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Western & Atlantic Fire Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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The action of the Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York State in polling 
the companies asking their views as 
to arriving at rates for use and occu- 
pancy insurance has called attention to 
many interesting points rising in re- 
gard to this form of indemnity. It is 
also recalled that one of the stock com- 
panies had a use and occupancy loss 
of several hundred thousand dollars in 


Salem. 

Recently, a New Jersey factory 
purned, and one of the companies re- 
ceived a claim of $5,000 use and occu- 
pancy, covering the New York store 
room of the manufacturer, who insist- 
ed that as his plant bad been destroyed 
his New York offices were useless. 

What Use and Occupancy Covers. 
At that time a company was asked 

to describe what was covered by use 
and occupancy. The following state- 
ment was made: 

Fixed charges. These include 
what would be paid whether plant 
was running or not, i. e., interest. 

Wages. Those of superintend- 
ent and other employes who would 
not be laid off in the event of a 
temporary shut-down. 

Taxes. 

Royalties on machinery. 

Loss under contracts. 

Salaries under contracts. 

Cost of lighting, heating, watch- 
man and maintenance if otherwise 
idle. 

All yearly contracts which are 
necessary to the plant. 

Profits which would have been 
earned had the plant been in oper- 
ation. 

Various other fixed charges. 

Does not include cost of mate- 
rials or operating such a machinery 
as would be shut down during a 
suspension. 

No Rates Made in New England. 
Some of the tariff associations do not 

make rates covering use and occupancy. 
One such organization is the New Eng- 
land Insurance Exchange. 

New York Fire Insurance Exchange Rule 

The rule of the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange is that use and oc- 
cupancy insurance takes the same 
rates as contents, less 25 per cent., but 
in no case less than building rate, and 
that if there be more than one tenant 
the contents rate for each tenant shall 
govern, and if a tenant has more than 
one contents rate his highest rate shall 
be used. This ig the only rule dealing 
with rate, although there is a rule gov- 
erning the use of policies covering use 
and occupancy and fixing a per diem 
rate of indemnity, which was promul- 
gated on January 11, 1912. 

New Jersey Use and Occupancy. 
The Use and Occupancy section of 

the New Jersey rating office reads in 
part as follows: 

Or other interest dependent on 


. 


USE AND OCCUPANCY 





duration of interruption of business 
because of fire must name a per 
diem indemnity not exceeding 
1-300th of the amount of policy. 
(Exception: Profit and Commis- 
sion Insurance. See Specific Rule.) 
Statement of value. 

If policy contract is limited to 
use and occupancy of building (or 
buildings) and machinery, rate 
must be 15 per cent. less than build- 
ing rate with 80 per cent. co-in- 
surance clause, or average building 
rates, with 90 per cent. co-insur- 
ance clause. If no co-insurance 
rate igs promulgated, the rate for 
Use and Occupancy Insurance must 
be 15 per cent. less than the flat 
rate (or rate without co-insurance 
clause) of building or of average 
building rates. 

If policy covers building (or 
buildings) and contents—i. e. (stock 
in addition to machinery)—the rate 
must be the average 90 per cent. 
co-insurance rate, less 15 per cent. 
If no co-insurance rate is promul- 
gated the rate for Use and Occu- 
pancy Insurance must be the aver- 
age flat rate of building (or build- 
ings) and contents, less 15 per cent. 

If policy contract is limited to 
use and occupancy of machinery 
only, or stock only, the rate must 
be the machinery rate or stock rate 
with 380 per cent. co-insurance 
clause or average machinery rates, 
or average stock rates with 90 per 
cent. co-insurance clause. If no co- 
insurance rate is promulgated, the 
rates for Use and Occupancy In- 
surance must be the average flat 
rate for machinery insurance or 
for stock insurance. 

If policy contract is limited to 
machinery and stock, the rate must 
be the average 90 per cent. co-in- 
surance rate on machinery and 
stock. If co-insurance rate is prom- 
ulgated, the rate must be the aver- 
age flat rate of machinery and 
stock. 





CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. 


Total assets of $28,115,274 were held 
by the Continental of New York on the 
first of July, according to the Com- 
pany’s one-hundred and twenty-third 
semi-annual statement. The policy- 
holders surplus, of which $2,000,000 is 
capital, was just $15,088,209; full pro- 
vision having been made for all liabili- 
ties including the payment of the }3500,- 
000, in dividends due on the 1st inst. 

Aggressive, progressive and success- 
ful always, the Continental was never 
in better fighting trim than it is right 
now. 





POOR SEASON AT RESORTS. 


Special agents say that the season at 
the summer resorts has been much 
poorer than for several years. It was 
late in starting. While the weather is 
in part to blame, business conditions 
have also kept many people away. 


USELESS AGENCY EXPENSE 


ADVICE FROM FIREMAN’S FUND. 








What to do in Case of “Lost Policies” 
and Policies Not Taken—Care 
in Issuing Contracts. 





The Fireman’s Fund has written to 
agents some good advice regarding un- 
necessary increase of expense in con- 
ducting a local agency. 

As a general thing local agents seem 
to be somewhat confused over what 
should be done when an insured states 
that his policy has been lost or misled 
and asks for a new policy or some evi- 
dence that his interest in certain prop- 
erty is fully protected. In most cases 
the agent has the insured sign a lost- 
policy receipt and issues a new policy, 
either as a duplicate of the original 
or for the unexpired term of same. In 
doing this he has to make an entry 
on his records for the lost-policy re- 
ceipt and also for the new policy he 
has issued. He mails either the home 
or department office the lostpolicy re- 
ceipt and the daily report for the new 
policy. As the new policy is written 
either for the premium or the unearned 
premium under the old policy, neither 
the local agent nor the company is 
benefited thereby—no money exchang- 
ing hands. Not only is there no in- 
come from the transaction for the 
company, but on the contrary there is 
an expense of practicaly $2.50 for put- 
ting the lost-policy receipt through its 
books and an additional $2.50 for also 
recording the daily report, making a 
total expense of $5 for the transaction. 

“Now, the proper way to dispose of 
the insured’s request would have been 
to write either to the department or 
home office to which the agent reports 
his business and request that a dupli- 
cate policy be issued and forwarded,” 
says the Fireman’s Fund. “The ex- 
pense to the company would be the 
cost of the policy blank and the time 
to write the policy. No entry would 
be made at the department or home 
office, except a memorandum that a 
duplicate policy had been issued. This 
could be done with very litle cost to 
the company, and none to the agent. 

‘It is requested, therefore, when du- 
plicate policies are required that the 
agent send to the department or home 
office for a duplicate. 


Policies Not Taken. 


“The second item of expense is ‘Can- 
cellation of Policies Not Taken.’ The 
number of policies sent to the depart- 
ment or home office cancelled ‘Not 
Taken’. is growing daily, and is a source 
of not only expense, but anxiety on 
the part of the managers of the com- 
pany, owing to the fact of increased 
liability, and, consequently, the possi- 
bility of increased losses. The daily 
report for a policy is received and 
placed on the books of the company 
at an expense of about $2.50 and the 
policy is returned for cancellation; it 
has to be made a matter of record at 
a further expense of $2.50, making a 
total expense of $5 without deriving 
any income from the transaction. 


“In adition to this, the company has, 


with its nearly seven thousand agents, 
a liability which undoubtedly produces 
more loss, ag the property described in 
many of the policies is burned before 
the policies would be sent in as can- 
celled. ‘ 

Judgment in Issuance of Policies, 

“It is, therefore, absolutely necessary 
that local agents should exercise some 
care and judgment in the issuance of 
policies, and when issued, not continued 
in force longer than a reasonable time 
—as the insured should know at once, 
or at least within ten days, whether 
he needs insurance or not. Last year 
at the home office there were 8,829 
policies cancelled. Many of them were 
cancelled ‘Not Taken’ without the pay- 
ment of a dollar of premium, conse- 
quently, were a dead loss to the com- 
pany.” 





FARM SCHEDULE ADOPTED, 





New Figures to Apply in New York 
State on and After September 1— 
August Renewals. 





Although the revised farm schedule 
upon which a special committee of the 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
State has been at work for months past, 
has not yet been promulgated, its com- 
plete acceptance was decided upon at 
the July meeting of the organization on 
the 15th inst. 

It was assumed that the schedule 
would be ready for distribution on the 
15th, and the intention was to have li 
apply August first. The delay in its is- 
suance, however, caused the association 
to postpone enforcement of the revised 
figures until September 1. 

Many, if not all of the August re- 
newals, are written up by local agents 
during the latter half of July, hence it 
did not seem fair to the State organiza- 
tion members to force observance of the 
new tariffs during next month. 





UP TO EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 





Albany Situation Again to Be 
viewed for Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York. 





Not satisfied with the present status 
of the “Albany situation” Special Agent 
H. B. Smith, of the Aetna, asked the 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
State, at its most recent meeting, to 
again take up the matter. 

A motion to “refer to the executive 
committee” promptly obtained and the 
latter body promised to give the subject 
early and earnest attention. 


DISTRIBUTING ITS LIABILITY. 


To help out the Salem Mutual Fire, 
which suffered a $100,000 loss in the 
late Salem conflagration, a syndicate of 
twenty New England mutuals has been 
formed. The syndicate will take over 
all but $1,000,000 of the present liability 
of the Salem Mutual, and will also as- 
sume a proportion of all new business 
written by the stricken company. 





OF NEW YORK. 





company for an agent. 








Home Office, 


Western Office, 





Continental Insurance Company 
The best oaunbaly for a policyholder is the best 
HENRY EVANS, President. 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


332 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


HENRY EVANS, President. 


Home Office, 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


The assured places the responsibility on the 
agent; a Fidelity-Phenix policy relieves him of it. 


“An Agent Is Known by the Companies He Keeps” 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


fairness. 





Western Office, 


137 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


Fidelity (Fire) Underwriters 


Combine the assets of two of the largest com- 
panies with the highest sense of liberality and 


Combined Assets $42,586,574 
Policyholders Surplus $23,743,555 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


332 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Home Office, 


Western Office, 
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BROKERS’ ACTIVITIES 











Seeking Brokered Lines. 

At all points where such an arrange- 
ment will not conflict with its direct 
agency connections the First National 
Fire, of Washington, D. C., will write 
brokerage business through the New 
York city offices of Thomas A. Duffey. 
Mr. Duffey had such a connection with 
the Federal Underwriters up to within 
a recent period, and handled a large 
premium account. 

7 ” 
Classification Experience. 

Harrison Law, of the Fire Brokers 
Association of New York, has been re 
quested by Insurance commissioneis to 
draft a plan of fire classifications 
for their use. It is understood that the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
will request companies to furnish them 
with their classifications so that the 
National Board can in turn submit a 
classification plan to the commission- 
ers in time for their September Con- 
ference. At the same time, the Mu- 
tuals will also be required to furnish 
classifications. 

Mr. Law has asked the companies 
for a copy of their classification sheet, 
and it is rather interesting to see what 
will happen. 

- = 
New Brokerage Firm. 

The Morse & Jackson Company has 
opened offices at No. 1 Liberty street. 
Messrs. Jackson and Morse were form- 
erly associated with Louis Salinger. 
Mr. Salinger continues in business also. 

- o * 


Has 150 Members. 

The Fire Brokers Association of 
New York now has one hundred and 
fifty members. The following brokers 
have joined lately: Clarence T. Bir- 
kett, Michael Gold & Co., Mortimer J. 
Ennis, Goldsmith Bros. Brokerage 
Company of America, Morse & Jack- 
son, Inc. 

* a 
Cut Auto Rates. 

The new tariff on automobiles issued 
by the Vulcan shows cuts in all class- 
es. The rates for 1914 models are Class 
A, 1.20; Class B, 1.30; Class C, 1.70. 
For last year’s models, Class A, 1.20; 
Class B, 1.75; Class C, 2.75. The orig- 
inal list price of Class A is $3,500 or 
over; Class B, $1,500 to $3,499; Class 
C, $700 to $1,499. 


Malting Line. 

The line of the American Malting 
Company, formerly written by local 
agents, is being offered under a blanket 
floater policy covering stock. 

* 


Off for Europe. 

P. E. Alberti, of the New York city 
brokerage firm of Alberti and Carlton, 
has engaged passage for Germany. He 
plans to sail on the Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie on Tuesday next, and will 
spend sometime viewing the beauties 
of the Rhine and other sections of the 
Fatherland. 





AUTOMOBILE DECISION. 





Apparently if Driver of Car is Not 
Licensed Policy is Not 
Void 


The Travelers has paid a policy in 
New Haven, involving a point in auto- 
mobile coverage. Raymond Brock, driv- 
ing his father’s car, ran over a small 
boy, who later died. The policy had 
a clause that rendered it void if an 
accident occurred while the person driv- 
ing did not have a license, 

Young Brock took the car out without 
his father’s permission. A recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court held the 
company liable for the amount of the 


policy. 





The Prussian National has opened an 
automobile deparment in Chicago. S. 
G. Wright, formerly of the Insurance 
Company of North America, is in 
charge. 








APPROVE HIGHER FIGURES. 





Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange 
Makes Effective Action Previ- 
ously Agreed Upon. 





Without a dissenting voice the deci- 
sion of the Suburban Fire Insurance 
Exchange to increase brokerages and 
commissions in the territory previously 
agreed upon ‘by a mail vote, was en- 
dorsed at the quarterly gathering of the 
organization on Tuesday. 

At the same time changes in the agree- 
ment necessary to put the new commis- 
sions into effect were approved, and the 
long considered subject may now be re- 
garded as finally disposed of. 

The only protest against the intended 
advance in brokerages was filed by the 
Queens County Board, whose petition 
read as follows: 


Protest From Local Agents. 


Whereas the Suburban Fire Insurance 
Exchange has promulgated a notice to 
the local agents in the daily bulletin dat- 
ed July 2nd, 1914. 

And Whereas the local agents under 
the proposed amendment of section 11, 
if adopted, will receive a commission of 
5 per cent. for writing business for the 
company or brokers. 

And Whereas the Suburban Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange has not considered the 
agents welfare in as much as no in- 
crease in commission had been allowed 
them. 

And Whereas the agent is obligated 
under the rules to maintain a first 
class office, the maintainance of such 
an office entails the following expense, 
clerical hire, telephone service, light- 
ing, heating, also maps and supplies. 

And Whereas the agent is the man 
who does the work and in the end has 
to advance and collect the premiums 
and has to pay all expenses of a first 
class office according to the rules of 
the Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange 
and the 5 per cent. commission allow- 
ed for writing the business will not 
compensate the agent for the expenses 
incurred. 

Be It Therefore Resolved that the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of Queens | 
County protest against the adoption of | 
any rule that allows the agent less 
than 10 per cent. for the expenses of) 
writing the Company’s business and we 
call upon every representative of every | 
company who has the interest of his 
agent at heart to vote against the 


adoption of the amendment. | 








L.& L. & G, STATEMENT. 
The home office statement of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe shows that 
during 1913 the premiums in the fire 
department were more than $15,500,000. 
The losses were less than $8,500,000. 
The expenses were $5,461,000. The 
gross surplus was $1,795,675, and the 
net trading profit was $1,530,840. 


NEARLY 200 YEARS OLD. 

The Royal Exchange is nearly 200 
years old. It was founded in 1720. The 
London home office figures show that 
the company wrote in fire premiums 
in 1913, $4,416,000. Its losses during 
the year were $2,336,000. 








“PREFERRED” RISK LOSSES. 


In speaking of the uncertainties of 
fire underwriting, a company official 
calls attention to the losses of the Fire- 
men’s in Salem. The company’s loss 
was heavy despite the fact that the busi- 
ness written was preferred, covered an 
exten‘ied area, and was all inspected by 
an unusually careful agent before writ- 
ing. 





ELIZABETH STRAIGHTENED OUT. 


One of the Elizabeth fire insurance 
agents who visited Atlee Brown’s 
office this week said that rating affairs 
in Elizabeth had straightened them- 
selves out. For a time a chaotic situa- 
tion prevailed, rates being in conflict. 








PLAIN TALK FROM \N. Y. WORLD. 





Property Owners Who Legally Resist 
Fire Prevention Devices are 
Called Poor Citizens. 





The New York “World” comment on 
the decision upholding the right of the 
Fire Commissioner of this city to order 
the installation of sprinklers is illumi- 
nating. The World says: 

A judgment of the Court of Special 
Sessions against the owner of a loft 
building convicted last spring of refus- 
inging to carry out an order of the Fire 
Cemmissioner to install automatic 
sprinklers in his building has been af- 
firmed by the Court of Appeals. It is 
stated that the case was in the nature 
of test and that a good many other 
owners of like buildings are now to be 
rroceeded against for similar offenses. 

That the owners of buildings should 
fight out test cases in matters of this 
kind is one of the freaks of the business 
mind that should be studied by alien- 
ists. Fires in New York are so fre- 
quent and the hazards of lofts are so 
many and so dangerous, that an im- 
pulse of common sense should prompt 
every owner or occupier of such a loft 
to provide every feasible guard against 
the risk. Where common sense is lack- 
ing, experience should have taught the 
lesson, for experience has been ample 
and at times terrible. 

Yet many capable, keen-witted men of 
affairs, owners of property, good citi- 
zens, kind-hearted, generors in various 
ways, not only refuse to rightly guard! 











their property, but even fight the law 
when it directs them to take the simpl- 
est precautions. There must be some 
aberration in the business mind that 
fights against a law in the interest of 
business; either stinginess, folly, ob. 
stinacy or sheer lunacy. 


PHILADELPHIANS LICENSED. 


In the supplemental list of insurance 
brokers licensed from May 1 to June 30, 
the following Philadelphians were }- 
censed: J. Howard Clarke, Howard B. 
Field, Herbert C. Hays, Horace D. Jer- 
mon, William P. Kaighn, Francis C. 
Menamin, Shubert & Hicks. 








The fire insurance brokers license of 
Ivar Bjornstad, Red Bank, N. J., has 
been revoked by the ‘New Jersey Insur- 
ance Department. 





“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance Co, 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
ORGANIZED 1836 
ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 


Lesses Paid pe $85,000, 000 
Losses Paid in U. S. - $28,000,000 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
55 John Street 


NEW YORK CITY 











HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 





PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Re-Imsurance Reserve ............ 
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NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


Statement January 1, 1914 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and All Other Liabilities... . 
Cees ceceesevccccane 2,720,038.31 


During a successful record of 58 years this Company has paid losses exceeding 


$ 14,000,000.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 


$1,000,000.00 
2,845,185.81 
273,985.87 


$6,839,209.99 


A. H. HASSINGER. Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 








JOHN L. DUDLEY, Pres. 


JOHN E. KING, 


The John L. Dudley, Jr. Co. 


84 William Street, New York City 
General Agents in the U. S. for the Arlington Fire, of Washington, D. C. 


Vice-Pres. GEORGE E. WOOD, Vice-Pres. 





Western Assurance, of Canada 


GENERAL AGENTS SUBURBAN DEPARTMENT: 


Sterling Fire, of Indiana 





HEAD SUBURBAN AGENTS: 
Atlas Assurance Co., London; Sun Underwriters, London; Nord-Deutsche, 
Germany ; County Fire, Philadelphia 














INCORPORATED 1720 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 
United States Manager 
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New Jersey Notes 


TRENTON’S POTENTIAL HAZARD 





HIGH, SAYS NATIONAL BOARD. 





Construction Weak—Water Supply Am- 
ple—Fire Department Satisfactory 
—Building Laws Poor. 





The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has made public its report on 
Trenton. The investigation was made 
by Engineers R. C. Dennett, C. A. 
Whitney and H. E. Newell. Trenton 
has 107,000 population and the gross 
fire loss for the 5 fiscal years ending 
Fevruary 28, 1914, as given in the fire 
department reports, amounted to $719,- 
630, varying between $43,441 in 1912 
and $263,879 in 1911. The annual num- 
ber of fires averaged 235, varying from 
177 in 1909 to 342 in 1913, with an 
average loss per fire of $612, a moder- 
ate figure. Based on an average popu- 
lation of 101,000, the average annual 
number of fires per 1,000 population 
was 2.33, and the average loss per 
capita was $1.42, both low figures. 

Comments on Congested District. 

In discussing the conflagration haz- 
ard in the congested district the re- 
port says in part: 

“Construction in the district consists 
largely of ordinary joisted brick. Since 
the previous report the general condi- 
tions have been slightly improved by 
the erection of a few fireproof build- 
ings, which, however, are so located as 
to be of little value as fire barriers. 
Heights average 3 and 4 stories; few 
buildings exceed 4 stories, the only two 
over 6 stories being 10 and 12-story 
fireproofs. Areas as a rule are small 
to moderate, 13 buildings exceeding 10,- 
000 square feet each in area. While 
most of the large areas are cut up by 
division walls, flhese generally have 
unprotected openings. Party walls are 
mostly light, parapets are generally low 
or lacking, vertical openings are sel- 
dom protected and there is practically 
no protection to sky-lights. Buildings 
are mainly old and their condition is 
only fair. Except Broad street, which 
ranges from 66 to 85 feet in width, 
streets are mostly 55 feet or under, 
the narrowest being 30 feet. The blocks 
are of moderate to large size with gen- 
erally poor interior accessibility. Hori- 
zontal openings are unprotected 
throughout, and angle, cross and ex- 
cess height exposures are severe at 
many places. 

“Owing to the presence of several 
eenters of high combustibility, gen- 
erally weak construction, poor block in- 
terior accessibility and narrow streets, 
the potential hazard is still high. 

Potential Hazard. 

“Since the previous report a few fire- 
proof buildings have been erected, auto- 
matic sprinklers have materially re- 
duced the hazard in a block presenting 
conflagration conditions, there is an in- 
creased amount of private protection 
and the fire department has been ma- 
terially strengthened. However, de- 
pendence is still largely placed upon 
a single main for an adequate water 
supply, the supply in some sections is 
deficient, the common hazards are poor- 
ly guarded, high winds are frequent 
and there are no firebreaks of value. 
The only mitigating features are the 
efficient fire department and the main- 
ly low heights and moderate areas. 
Owing to these unfavorable conditions, 
combined with the previously mention- 
ed hazardous features, the probability 
hazard is still high.” 

In the manufacturing district severe 
individual and group fires are probable; 
however, the groups are well separated 
and the conflagration hazard is slight. 

The National Board’s Summary. 

The National Board’s summary of 
conditions in Trenton follows: 

Water Supply.—Municipal works; 
records only fair. Ample supply from 
the Delaware river, pumped to distrib- 
uting reservoir holding over 5 days’ 








supply; small amount repumped to 
High service. Pumping capacity ade- 
quate; stations not fireproof; fire haz- 
ard slight. Stations and equipment in| 
good condition. Filter plant being in| 
stalled. Consumption high. Pressures 
low. Main arteries of adequate size, | 
but secondary feeders not always well | 
connected to main arteries nor to the} 
minor distributers and lacking in some 
localities. Large proportion of distrib- 
uting mains too small and poorly grid- 
ironed. Gate valves rather widely 
spaced and not inspected. Hydrants 
mainly of satisfactory size and in good 
condition; spacing fair in congested 
value district, wide elsewhere. Valu- 
able improvements since previous re- 
port. 

Fire Department.—-Full paid; slightly 
undermanned; chief officers capable. 
Supervision satisfactory; financial sup- 
port mainly, good. One additional en- 
gine company needed. Engine capacity 
insufficient. Ladder service fairly good; 
chemical service well arranged. Hose 
supply good; small amount of 3-inch 
hose in service. Good supply of minor 
equipment and heavy stream appli- 
ances. Well arranged system of drills. 
Response to alarms well arranged. 
Fire methods good. Building inspec- 
tions not of sufficient frequency. Rec- 
ords well kept, but incomplete. 


Fire Alarm System.—Automatic sys- 
tem, insecurely housed. Maintenance 
fair. Alarm headquarters equipment 
mostly new with allowance for growth, 
new with allowance for growth, but 
still incomplete. Telephone system 
good. Box distribution good to poor: 
red lights lacking; most boxes have 
keys attached under glass guard; many 
not of successive type. Circuits main- 
ly underground; some overhead lines 
in poor condition; circuits partly in 
conduits and on poles with high-ten- 
sion wires; unsatisfactory insulation 
used in cable. Duplicate circuits to 
fire houses; no reliable registers. Tests 
mainly good; trouble records lacking. 

Summary.—Water supply from ample 
source and reliable; available in ade- 
quate quantities only near large mains 
because of faults in distribution system 
and low pressure. Fire department effi- 
cient, fairly strong and well equipped; 
engine capacity slightly inadequate. 
Fire alarm system not thoroughly re- 
liable. 

Structural Conditions and Hazards. 


Building Department.—Laws inade- 
quate. New construction good; increas- 
ing amount of private protection. En- 
forcement fair. Incombustible roof 
coverings required throughout the city. 
Fire limits of insufficient extent. 

Explosives and Inflammables.—Laws 
meagre and inadequate. Control with 
Board of Commissioners and Chief of 
Fire Department; infrequent inspec- 
tions by officers of the fire department 
of little value. Local conditions gen- 
erally fair, except as to rubbish and dry 
cleaning establishments. 

Electricity—No municipal supervi- 
sion. Inspections by insurance inspect- 
or, with co-operation of lighting com- 
pany. Condition of new work good, old 
work poor. Most of the wires in the 
congested value district underground; 
remaining overhead light and power 
wires to be removed in near future. 
Overhead wires form obstructions at 
several other points. Electrolytic ac- 
tion present, extent unknown. 

Conflagration Hazard.—Construction 
in congested value district weak and 
potential hazard high; private protec- 
tion materially increased and fire de- 
partment strengthened since 1907, but 
water supply still deficient, dependence 
still largely placed on single main and 
probability hazard is high. Outside 
the congested value district severe in- 
dividual and group fires probable, but 
conflagration hazard slight. Hazard of 
flying brands slight. 








NEW BRUNSWICK CHANGE. 


The Neilson T. Parker agency in New 
Brunswick has resigned the representa- 
tion of the New York Underwriters 
Agency. 











Capital Stock - - 
Liabilities - 


Net Surplus - . 
Total Assets - 


C. E. Sheldon, V. Pres’t. 
F. Hoadley, Secretary 





Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance 


American of Newark 


Chartered in 1846 


Special Reserve Fund 


- $10,004,903.21 
P. L. HOADLEY, President 


$1,000,000.00 
5,452,043.92 

° 300,000.00 
3,252,859.29 


Cc. W. Bailey, V. Pres’t. 
A. C. Cyphers, Treas. 


























SOUNDING THBIR COMPANIES 


HUDSON COUNTY AGENTS APPEAL. 








Ask Managers to Define Their Attitudes 
as to Restricted Representation, 
Brokerages, etc. 





Following the recital in The Eastern 
Underwriter of April 30 of the unsatis- 
factory conditions that obtained in 
Hudson County, N. J., because of ex- 
cessive agency appointments, and the 
demoralization that would inevitably re- 
sult in the territory if the practice was 
not corrected, managing underwriters 
gave the subject prompt and earnest 
attention. 

A number of the prominent agents 
of Jersey City, Hoboken and other 
points in Hudson County were sent for 
by a committee of the Eastern Union 
and reform measures outlined. Al- 
though no definite plans have yet been 
agreed upon, the necessity for agency 
restriction is clearly appreciated by all 
parties at interest and it is hoped a 
concrete proposition will shortly be 
drawn up that will accomplish the end 
sought. : 

Meantime, the Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation of Hudson County is sound- 
ing the companies generally upon the | 
subject of limited representation and | 
kindred matters, their letter of inquiry | 
reading thus: 

“The agency situation in Hudson | 
County has become so involved within | 
the last year that this Association has 
decided to make an effort to rectify, 
or at least alleviate, some of the evils | 
which now exist here, and to this end | 
we desire to know whether we may 
count on your individual co-operation. | 
If so, we wish you would give us a| 
frank expression of opinion on the fol- | 
lowing points which have already re-| 
ceived the sanction of this Association: | 

“1. Are you in favor of a restriction 
of the number of agents in Hudson | 
County? | 

“2. Are you in favor of a rule re- 
quiring all Hudson County business to 
be written by the resident agent in | 
Hudson County? 

“3. Are you aware that the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange still hag 
jurisdiction over brokerage commis- 
sions in Hudson County, and are your | 
Hudson County agents and your local | 
offices in New York city observing this | 
rule? | 

“For your convenience in replying, we | 
are enclosing an envelope, addressed to 
the president of the Association, and 
trust that we may be favored with an 
early reply. 

(Signed) Yours respectfully, 
T. DANFORTH WILLIAMSON, 
President.” 




















MIDDLESEX COUNTY MEET. 
The Middlesex County Agents Asso- 
ciation held a meeting and outing at 
Pieasure Bay a few days ago. Many | 
agents from New Brunswick and other 
towns attended. 





TORNADO BUSINESS GOOD. 


Several of the Newark companies 
write a large amount of tornado busi- 
ness. One company that has had a par- 
ticularly profitable experience on this 
class is the Firemen’s, which started 
writing tornado business seven years 


ago. 





GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


ORGANIZED 1859. 





Stat t, J y 1, 1914. 


Cash Capital ....... $1,000,000.00 
aS 7,260,197.27 
Net Surplus ........ 2,596,266-99 
Surplus for Policy 

Holders ......... 3,596,266.99 


HEAD OFFICE 
Cor. William & Cedar Streets 








For The Protection Of Its 
Policy Holders 


THE HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company 


HAS A 
Cash Capital ~ - $1,000,000.00 
Cash Assets - - 4,743,233.00 
Cash Surplus to Policy 
Holders - - - 1,741,305.00 


The real strength of an insurance compapy is in 
the conservatism of its management, and the man- 
agement of THE HANOVER is an absolute as- 
surance of the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD - _ President 
JOSEPH McCORD .- Vice-Pres. & Sec'y 
WILLIAM MORRISON - Asst. Seo’y 


JAMES W.HOWIE - - Gen. Agent 


HOME OFFICE: 
Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 








JOHN C. PAIGE CO. 


INSURANCE 
65 KILBY ST. BOSTON, MASS. 











“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of 
merica’’ 





CASH CAPITAL - $5,000,0%0.00 
WM. B, CLARE, President 


Vice-Presidents 
HENRY E. REES A. N, WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E. J. SLOAN 
Assistant Secretaries 
GUY E. BEARDSLEY 
RALPH B. IVES 


W. F, WHITTELSEY, Marine Secretary 


E, 8, ALLEN 
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RPSTRIN’S VIEWS ON RATES 


THE NATION FOR UNIT OF AREA. 








And Unit of Time Should be Twenty- 
five Years, Says Commis- 
sioner. 





What is regarded as an unusually 
common-sense article on fire insurance 
rate making was recently written by 
Comissioner Epstein, of Colorado, and 


printed in The Insurance Report of that 
elty. Mr. Epstein’s views follow: 

Fire insurance men frequently assert 
thst state officials do not, and cannot, 
understand the question of rate mak- 
ing; and, indeed, that no one can un- 
derstand it who has not devoted all 
his life to the business. My own limit- 
ed experience rather confirms this 
statement. I have made an effort to 
understand the question of rate mak- 
ing in fire insurance and have not been 
successful. Were the legislature of 
Colorado t pass a law requiring the 
Commissioner to revise the rates in 
this State I do not see how I could 
do this, either wisely or well. To be 
perfectly frank, I suspect that the com- 
pany executives do not understand the 
rate making question either. In fact, 
some of them have admitted as much 
to me in conversation. They are sell- 
ing goods before they know what the 
goods cost; i. e., they make a rate be- 
fore the fire occurs. and it is well nigh 
impossible, on account of our insufti- 
cient statistical data, for anyone to do 
this correctly, be he State official or 
company executive. Since the rates 
are based in a measure on guess work, 
it is impossible to gainsay the asser- 
tion that the company executive who 
has devoted thirty years to the prob- 
lem ‘s more likely to make a good 
guess than the State official who has 
studied the matter only during his brief 
term of office. 


The average citizen looks at fire in- 
surance from a rather narrow point 
of view. He thinks because ,he has 
been’ paying premiums for twenty 
years and has never had a fire, that 
his rate is too high. He does not stop 
to realize that if every house which is 
insured, would burn, fire insurance 
companies would have to go out of 
business. The entire public sentiment 
on the question of rates in fire insur- 
ance is a most unfortunate one, and is 
based on unfounded prejudice against 
insurance companies and on a lack of 
andersianding of the business of in- 
surance. 

Can’t Base Rates on One Town’s 

Expense. 

An example from my own experience 
right help to illustrate the point of 
view of many citizens. For many years 
I lived in a beautiful town of 10,000 
population. A number of citizens have 
frequently pointed out to me the fact 
that the loss ratio in the town has 
been an exceedingly low one, 5 per 
cent. or 10 per cent. They claim that 
this good fortune entitles them to a 
materially low rate for their fire insur- 
ance. I have argued with my friends 
and have explained to them that other 
cities of the same State have a much 
larger loss ratio and the insurance 
companies cannot base their rates on 
the experience of a single town, but 
must base it on the experience of a 
much larger area. It seems, however, 
that the old adage is perfectly true: 
“A man convinced against his will, is 
of the same opinion still,” and every 
time I visit my former home and meet 
my insuring friends the same argu- 
ments are repeated to me. 

The fact of the matter is that even 
the State is not a sufficiently large 
unit. The loss ratio in one State may 
be low and in another State high. 
Therefore a company operating in 


both states must base its affairs on the 
average of the two States instead of 
the experience of each separate State. 

It is therefore obvious that the unit 
for rates cannot be the town; 


that the 





problem is larger than a problem of 


towns. The unit is not even the State; 
the problem is larger than a problem 
of States. The unit is really the Nation, 
the entire United States. 


Of course modifications, due to the 
fact that some communities are more 
hazardous and others less hazardous, 
come in, but to my mind this is really 
a subsidiary qualification and does not 
affect the main theme, which is that 
the unit for rates is not the town, nor 
the city, nor the State; the true unit 
is the Nation. Other modifications can 
easily be thought of. For instance, the 
existence of fire prevention apparatus, 
sprinklers, extinguishers, up-to-date 
electric wiring, etc., entitles the assured 
to special credits or allowances on his 
rates. However, proper provision is 
made for credits to cover all such 
cases; witness the Dean Schedule, now 
in force in our own State, and also in 
about two-thirds of all the United 
States. But one must not lose sight 
of the fact that these are minor modi- 
fications and in nc way negate my main 
proposition. 

Further, I do not think that the time 
unit should be the year. A company 
may do very well one year and may do 
poorly the next year. A company may 
seem to be accumulating a large sur- 
p'us and suddenly a Chicago conflagra- 
tion comes; a Baltimore conflagration; 
a San Francisco castastrophe; and the 


seemingly enormous earnings are wiped | 


out in less than a week. 
Outlines His Position. 


My position, therefore, may be 
summarized as follows: 
For the making of rates, the unit 


ct area is the Nation and the unit of 
time should be twenty-five years. 

I trust that you will construe this 
in a reasonable and not in an extreme 
way. For example: I do not mean 
that after there has been a readjust- 
ment of rates, a community should wait 
twenty-five years for another readjust- 
ment. What I mean is, that after a 
certain reasonable lapse of time, say 
after five years, there might be an- 
other readjustment, based on the ex- 
perience of the preceeding twenty-five 
years. 


Stands for Adequate Rates. 


I realize, of course, that I am tread- 
ing on dangerous ground to suggest 
that the prevalent public tendency to 
demand lower rates is based on a mis- 
conception due to the selection of units 
of area and time which are too siaall. 
I presume it is scarcely the part of 
wisdom for a public officer to open 
himself to the criticism that he is not 
siding with the public demand for 
lower rates. The truth of the matter 
is that I do not stand for higher rates; 
I stand for adequate rates. Should 
adequacy require higher rates, !et us 
have higher rates. Should experience 
prove that a lower rate is adequate, 
tren by all means let us have the low- 
ér rate; and that immediately. 1n tak- 
ing this position, I believe I am acting 
for the best public good. I believe 
that the prime need in insurance is 
safety; cheapness is a secondary con- 
sideration. What a man wants to know 
when he takes a life insurance policy 
is, first that his widow and orphans 
will be paid the face of the policy it 
he dies; the amount of premium is a 
secondary consideration. What 9 man 
should want to know when he takes 
a fire insurance policy is that he will 











EWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
The Oldest Fire Insurance Company in New Jersey 
INCORPORATED 1811 


Agents Desired at Unrepresented Points 











ASSETS 


Florida Fire and Casualty Insurance Company 


Home Office, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


CAPITAL PAID UP........ 
SOLICITS 


Fire Reinsurance by Treaty or Otherwise 
Fire Risks on Legitimate Surplus Lines Only 


after licensed Companies have been exhausted. 
ENCOURAGE HOME COMPANIES 


..--$429,188.15 
222,025.63 
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First National 


Fire Insurance Company 
Of The United States 
WASHINGTON, - - 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1913. 





Responsible hak wanted in Cities and Towns where Company is not now represented 


D. C. 








1831 1914 








THE Potomac INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio 


Address HOME OFFICE - - 


(FIRE) 


Agents Wanted in 


and Illinois 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








THE YORKSHIR 


ee 2 U. 8. Managers 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT, McClure Kell 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 


stablished 1824 
The “YORKSHIRE” is the bn and Strongest of the ep mwah Fire Companies not here- 
tofore represented in the United 


O. E. LANE, Assistant Manager, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. 8. Trustee, 52 Wall Street 


OF YORK, ENGLAND 


ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Manager 


Franci 





, San Cal. 
NORTH & SOUTH oa. SEPARTMENT. Harry R. Bush, Manager, Greensboro, N. C. 
SOUTHEASTERN DEPARTM 
Louisiana & Sietenipgl Department, JAS. B. ROSS, Manager, New Orleans. 


» Dargan é Hopkins, ee Atlanta, Ga. 











DOING BUSINESS. 





Interstate Fire of Detroit Gets Under 
Way—C. A. Palmer. Company’s 
Directing Head. 





Policies are now being issued by the 


receive his indemnity in the evont of Interstate Fire, of Detroit, Mich, the In- 


a fire; the amount of the premium 
should be a secondary consideration. 
What a man should want to know when 
he takes an accident or liability policy 
is that he will receive indemnity in 
the event of loss;. the premium he pays 
should be a secondary consideration. 
In view, therefore, of the fact that a 
fire insurance company is always in 


surance Department of its home State 
having placed its seal of approval upon 
the affairs of the company. 

The Interstate has a subscribed capi- 
tal of $430,000, $100,000 of which has 
been paid in, and the balance promised 
ia monthly installments of $30,000 each. 

C. A. Palmer is president of the com- 


danger of being wiped out any day by pany and its directing head. 


an unexpected conflagration, the prime 
need for safety is adequate rates, and 
not low rates. 

A very simple illustration of all this 
is the case of the city of San Francisco. 





APPLIES FOR ADMITTANCE. 


The North Branch has applied for 
admittance to New Jersey. 





NOW IN FIRE END. 

Joseph M. Byrne, Jr., of J. M. Byrne 
& Co., is now learning the fire insurance 
end of the New Jersey insurance busi- 
ness. Mr. Byrne went to Notre Dame 
where he was manager of the football 
team and a member of the basket ball 
team. After a short apprenticeship in 
his father’s office he went with E. E. 
Clapp & Co., learning to write accident 
and health. Next he went with the 
burglary department in the Newark 
offices of Jos. M. Byrne & Co. 





Fire caused a $100,000 loss in the 
Homestead Brewing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, a few days ago. 


A loss of $200,000 on the Chope-Stev- 
ens Paper Co., Detroit, is believed to 
have been caused by lightning. ° 








The Jacksonville Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation has been formed. 
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.\ COMPANY 


OF CANADA 





























TRANSACTS 
Personal Accident, Health and Disability; 
Plate Glass; Automobile; including Property 
Damage & Collision; Elevator, Teams, 
Employers’ Liability, Wworkmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Public and General Liability Insurance. 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, 


Head Office for the United States 
57-59 WILLIAM ST.,NEW YORK 











Western Pacific Department: 

wu'50, ASME STREET 332 PINE STREET 
Chicago, ill. San Francisce, Calif 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, 





A Predicted Development Within the 
Next Ten Years—Subject 
Should be Studied. 





As workmen’s compensation has been 
a product of the past decade, unemploy- 
ment insurance is promised during the 
next ten years. 

Early in 1910 one of the foremost stu- 
dents of industrial Great Britain pre- 
dicted the early adoption in that coun- 
try of invalidity indemnity, old age 
pensions and unemployment insurance. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer David 
Lloyd-George has already forced the 
adoption of the first two of these meas- 
ures, and is now understood to be giv- 
ing close study to the last named. 

Of course, if the plan of unemploy- 
ment insurance were placed upon a 
practical basis across the water its in- 
troduction into this country would be 
but a matter of a short time, and in 
fact, the National Association of Mann 
facturers has already been urged to 
send skilled investigators abroad to 
investigate the general subject. 





CASUALTY DELEGATION. 

The National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents has appointed a 
Committee to attend the Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents at Minneapolis, 
August 17th. 

It consists of John A. Morrison, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Chicago, chairman; N. 
E. Turgeon, first vice-president, Buffalo; 
Vv. L. P. Shriver, second vice-pres- 
ident, Pittsburgh, and F. B. Owen, 
Cleveland, director. 





NON-PAYING SURETIES. 


In three minor Michigan courts for- 
feited but non-collected surety bonds, 
given by individuals, aggregate $6,700, 
The prosecuting attorney threatens to 
bring criminal action against the de- 
faulters unless they settle speedily. 


ILLINOIS SURETY COMPANY. 


As was expected would be the case 
the stockholders of the Illinois Surety 
Company of Chicago, at a special meet- 
ing on Monday, approved the recom- 
Mendation of the directors that the 

pital be cut from $500,000 to $250,- 

, and the funds thus released added 
to net surplus. 


| Casualty and Surety News | 











CHATTANOOGA CONFERENCE 


DISCUSS A UNIFORM 





POLICY. 





Pro-Rata Clause is Endorsed for Health 
and Accident Contracts— 
Langley President. 

At the Southern Casualty and Surety 
Conference, meeting Thursday and Fri- 
day at Signal Mountain Inn, Chat- 
tanooga, in its fifth annual convention, 
steps were taken for the adoption of 
a uniform policy for the health and 
accident business of the companies of 
the organization and this question was 
referred to a special committee to re- 
port the policy form at the next meet- 

ing of the Conference. 

At the same time the Conference 
endorsed the pro-rata clause for the 
health and accident industrial contracts 
and this question was also referred 
to a committee, which was instructed 
to recommend the adoption of the 
clause by all companies in the Southern 
field and report to the next meeting 
the experience of such companies as 
employed the new clause. 


Propaganda for Pro-Rata Clause. 

The pro-rata clause has ben urged 
for the past three years by C. A. Craig, 
president of the National Life and Ac- 
cident Company, Nashville, a large in- 
dustrial writer in the South, and since 
the beginning of 1913 this company 
and the Life and Casualty Company of 
Tennessee having been using the clause 
with reported benefit. 

Action on both subjects in some defi- 
nite form was regarded by those at- 
tending the meeting as progressive 
steps, as was the strong sentiment ex- 
pressed for an affiliation in the organi- 
zation that is to be formed at Atlantic 
City in September by the amalgamation 
of the Detroit Conference and the Amer- 
ican Association of Accident Under- 
writers. The members of the Southern 
Conference hold to the view that on ac- 
count of peculiar conditions in the 
South, the negro question mainly, that 
the present organization should be 
preserved. 

President C. H. Boyer, of the Amer- 
ican Association, was advised in the 
open meeting at Chattanooga that 
everything would be done to encour- 
age and support the amalgamation and 
its manifest purpose to put the writers 
of health and accident business on a 
firmer and surer basis. 


Discusses Tax Collections. 

A number of interesting papers were 
prepared and one of the strongest was 
by M. D. Johnson, president of the 
Peninsular Life of Jacksonville, in 
which he roundly scored the political 
handling of tax money collected on in- 
surance premiums. He urged a fight 
against the practice of taxing premiums 
as a matter of justice to the policy- 
holders, who had been imposed upon by 
self-seeking politicians, anxious to get 
all the revenue posible. 

Officers elected by the conference 
were as follows: A. B. Langley, Colum- 
bia (S. C.) Life, president; P. M. Estes, 
Life and Casualty Company of Ten- 
nesee (Nashville) vice-president; Ed- 
win Shelby, New O:rieans Casualty Com- 
pany, secretary and treasurer. C. E. 
Clarke, Peninsular Casualty Company, 
Jacksonville, was again chosen chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. The 
Conference declined to adopt a per- 
manent meeting place and the Execu- 
tive Commitee was left free to choose 
the time and place of the next annual 
convention, 





BRANCH OFFICE IN BROOKLYN. 

Under the management of Deputy 
Commissioner Thomas Drennan, the 
New York State Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commission has opened a branch 
office in the Borough of Brooklyn. 





Home Office - - 








American Fidelity Company 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND BURGLARY 


Insurance in New and Attractive Policies 
Liberal Agency Contracts to agents in small towns 
Apply to nearest General Agency or to Home Office 


GENERAL AGENTS 
John Paulding Meade & Co., 99 Milk Street, Boston 
Hutchinson, Rivinus & Co., 3 South William Street, New York 
Charles Wharton, Jr., 212 Bakewell Building, Pittsburgh 
G. H. Shearer, Jr., 416-20 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
Percy H. Russell, 9th and New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 
F. A. Buchanan, Jr., 312 Johnston Building, Cincinnati 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 





GROUPS OF PROGRAM MAKERS 


PLANS OF CASUALTY AGENTS. 








Griffith in Charge of Accident; Webb of 
Surety Subjects at Coming 
Convention. 





Few papers will be read at the an- 
nual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Casualtys and Surety 
Agents, at White Sulphur Springs. “Ef- 
fective Co-operative Organization” will 
be the keynote. 

Following the president’s opening ad- 
dress, W. S. Diggs of Cincinnati, pres- 
ident of the Ohio Insurance Federa- 
tion, will speak upon the subject, “The 
Necessity and Benefits of Organiza- 
tion.” 

Recognizing the importance of surety- 
ship and the prominent part taken by 
surety agents in the affairs of the Na- 
tional Association, the committee has 
arranged with George D. Webb, of 
Conkling, Price & Webb, Chicago, to 
take charge of this part of the pro- 
gram for the second day. Mr. Webb’s 
plans are now being made and will be 
announced shortly. 

The other branches of business will 
be discussed in groups under the direc- 
tion of group chairmen. The personal 
accident division will have the atten- 
tion of Edward Griffith, of E. E. Clapp 
& Company, New York, and it is pro- 
posed to discuss in these division meet- 
ings, which will have the attention of 
the entire convention, such conditions 
of interest as now or may hereafter 
confront agents operating in these 
lines. 

Not Afraid of Competition. 

The National Association in a circu- 
lar to members says: 

“Our business is a highly technical 
one in which service is the article most 
sought for by the purchaser. This can 
be given only by organizations which 
are the results of years of training and 
experience. We are not afraid to com- 
pete upon a fair basis of competition 
with the States or Mutuals. This has 
already proven itself in Massachusetts, 
where the act is compulsory and the 
employer must insure either in a stock 
or mutual company or with the State 
Mutual. After a space of but two years, 
since that compensation law became ef- 
fective, the State Mutual has practi- 
cally demonstrated its inability to suc- 
cessfully compete with the stock com- 
panies, and as a consequence agents and 
stock companies are doing a thriving 
and honorable business in a highly 
creditable manner, and with eminent 
satisfaction to the State and its citi- 
zens. Give us a chance on an even 
basis and if we cannot hold our own, 
we will step aside.” 





THE FEDERAL IS ORGANIZED. 

The Federal Surety and Casualty 
Company is to be organized at Washing- | 
ton, D. C., under the laws of the United 
States, with capital of $1,000,000 and 
surplus of $500,000 and its deposit will 
be made with the Treasurer of the 
United States. The company will write 
fidelity and surety, burglary, plate glass, 
accident and health, and workmens’| 
compensation. 





GREAT EASTERN EXAMINED. 





Report of New York Insurance Depart- 
ment—Manner of Handling 
Claims Praised. 





The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment has completed its examination of 
the Great Eastern Casualty Company. 
It shows admitted assets of $949,568, 
liabilities of $638,858, leaving a net 
surplus beyond the $250,000 capital of 
$60,710, as of December 31, 1913. The 
report in part says: 

Claim Settlements. 

A thorough examination of claim 
settlements under accident and health 
policies indicates that the claimants 
receive all they are entitled to under 
their contracts and that settlements 
are made promptly after thorough in- 
vestigation. Technicalities are re 
sorted to only to defeat claims which 
on their face appear to be unfair. 

Unearned Premiums. 

The unearned premium liability on 
annual as well as term business, exeept 
coupon policies referred to below, was 
computed for the purposes of this ex- 
amination on a monthly pro rata basis, 
including also consideration of ad- 
vance premiums, all of which, together 
with several corrections due to cleri- 
cal errors, result in an increase of $16,- 
452.61 over the amount reported by 
the company in its quarterly statement 
to this department. 

Coupon Policies. 

These policies are sold outright to 
agents, who in turn execute the same 
for account of their customers. Inas- 
much as no classification of terms and 
expirations of such policies is made by 
the company, it was deemed expedient 
to charge as a liability for unearned 
premiums on this class of business fifty 
per cent. of the premiums for the year 
ending March 31, 1914. Had the un- 
earned premiums on annual business 
been computed upon a fifty per cent. 
basis, as required in annual statements, 
the liability for this item would have 
been reduced $11,921.94. 


R. R. INSTALMENT RISKS. 

T. Grant Slaughter, of Louisville, Ky., 
has secured a franchise to operate the 
General Accident’s railroad instalment 
insurance on the K. & I. Bridge and 
Railway Company, and is now develop- 
ing it for all it is worth. 

The Gordon Insurance and Investment 
Company also is about to secure a fran- 
chise on one of the Southern Lines. 








Special Agent Wanted 


We want the services of a Spe- 
cial Agent now employed to do 
Special Agency work in various 
parts of New York State, for our 
AUTOMOBILE, FIRE and LIA- 
BILITY Departments. 


J. P. Miller Company 
State Agents 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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HOW TO PRODUCE BUSINESS 


EXPLANATIONS BY AETNA MEN. 








Personal Solicitation, House to House, 
Has Many Advocates among Pro- 
ducers 


The Aetna has asked a number of 
agents how to succed in writing acci- 
dent and health business. Here are a 
few paragraphs in which contest-win- 
ning agents answer the question: 

William Lord Reed, New York: I 
made a special drive for business by 
making a list of procrastinating pros- 
pects and then I wrote them a special 
letter, after which I hustled to close 
them. 

Arthur J. Sullivan, Los Angeles, Cal.: 
A man once told me that no degree of 
brilliance would win success, but that 
hard work would. I am short on bril- 
liance but a hard worker, and I get 
my results that way. As I am an in- 
surance agent and not an author, there 
is nothing more I can write. 

Percentage Will Prevail. 

John E. Gibbs,Monroe, La.: _ To write 
a volume of business it is necessary 
that every agent give his full time to 
soliciting business, and whatever suc- 
cess there is must come from hard, con- 
scientious and systematic soliciting, and 
for an agent to succeed it is compul- 
sory that he do this day in and day out. 
In my estimation percentage will al- 
ways prevail. If an agent will call on 
twelve men a day he will write two 
or three and maybe line up a couple 
more for prospects. 

Having a small acquaintance it is 
necessary for an agent to meet as many 
people as possible. Advertising is es- 
sential to success, and seeing people, 
letting them know your business, is 
one of the best forms of advertising 
that there is. 

E, W. Goff, Galveston, Tex.: A per- 
sonal visit from office to office, from 
store to store, factory to factory, up one 
side of the street, down the other, may 
prove a tiresome journey at times, but 
it pays. You write business; you make 
new acquaintances; you renew old 
ones. Remember, that the streets are 
not paved with gold. You must dig for 
it. 

Talks Baseball and Politics. 

Max T. Payne, Greensboro, N. C.: 
My usual way of soliciting is to enter 
the different offices and address the 
prospect cheerfully in regard to some 
subject that I think will appeal to him, 
such as the weather, baseball, elections, 
etc. After talking a few minutes I tell 
him that I have something to sell him 
that he needs and which every other 
business man needs, and immediately 
he will want to know what it is. I then 
produce a sample policy and go into ev- 
ery detail of the policy before the pros- 
pect has time to think of other subjects 
and in most instances where I can get 
the policy explained in detail I have no 
trouble in writing. I also make it a 
rule to explain every feature of the pol- 
icy before selling, as I never want a 
man to come back saying that I inten- 
tionally told him something that I 
couldn’t fulfiill. I always carry a list 
of all claims I have paid in the past two 
years, among which are probably some 
of the prospect’s friends. 

R. H. Bidwell, Canton, O.: I believe 
that the best agset an agent has is his 
personality, after which comes “pep” 
and perseverance and tien, with me, it 
is the persistent desire to do some- 
thing a little better than the other 
fellow and so to do this in a contest 
I revise my old waiting list of  pros- 
pects, take as many names daily as | 
can possibly interview, calling on them 
before night, and I try to land at least 
fifty per cent. of them. 

Never Solicit With a Grouch 
G. E. Lee, Ashville, N. C. I have 


been successful in using a memorandum 
of claims paid and explaining to the 
applicant that he canot hope to be 
ever immune from either injury or ill- 
ness, neither can he draw insurance 
for misfortunes unless he buys a policy. 
The time to buy is today; yesterday has 


gone by forever. You. may never know 
what the morrow may bring forth. 
Never try to write insurance with a 
grouch on, no matter what the per- 
sonal feeling may be. Always wear a 
smile. 

R. S. Driscoll, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Applications for accident and. health 
insurance may be divided into two gen- 
eral groups. First. Those who have been 
interviewed on one or more previous 
occasions in regard to insurance. 

Second. Those who have not been 
seen, but whom the agent has had 
in mind as possibilities. To each of 
these a personal letter should be sent 
indicating the advisability of accident 
and health insurance. The letters pre- 
pare the way for an interview. Don’t 
forget that people caught “on the wing” 
can be interested. You may meet some- 
one you know on a train and can per- 
suade him that that insurance is nec- 
essary. 





MAN DEAD—SUIT GOES ON. 





Surety Company, Which Won Judg- 
ment Against Newark Contractor, 
Attacks Realty Conveyances. 





Real estate conveyances made by 
James Conway, a Newark contractor 
who died in .1913, are attacked in a 
suit of the American Surety Company. 
A verdict against Conway was given 
for $56,133 some months ago. 

The transactions started in 1901 
when the American Surety Company 
went on the bond of Minihan & Costa 
who were building a sewerage system 
in Wakefield, Mass. Costa was re- 
leased from liability on the bond, his 
place being taken by Conway. The 
contract was forfeited, but Conway did 
not notify the surety company. The 
town of Wakefield sued the American 
Surety Company and got a verdict for 
$45,000. The judgment was satisfied 
and the surety company brought ac- 
tion against Conway. In the lower 
court the defendant won; on appeal 
the verdict was set aside. Then, the 
charge was made that property had 
been conveyed by Conway to render 
himself judgment proof. 





COMMISSION’S LATEST. 





Wants $5,000 and $10,000 Deposits From 
the Casualty Companies to 
Guarantee Payments, 





The Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission has thrown a bomb into the 
ranks of the casualty companies by 
submitting an agreement to be signed 
by all companies with a request to 
hand over $10,000 for possible future 
claims under their workmen’s compen- 
sation policies. A meeting of com- 
panies was held to-day to determine 
upon a course of action. It is under- 
stood that some companies were asked 
to hand over $5,000 for deposit. 

The Compensation Commission says 
that the deposit is “to secure the 
prompt and convenient payment of 
compensation awarded by such Commis- 
sion to be paid by this company, under 
its such policies of insurance. 





POSTMASTER AGENTS. 

Surety insurance agents in Saco, Me., 
Havillah, Wash., New Africa, Miss., 
Alton Bay, N. H., Balfour, Ia., Epworth, 
N. D., Geneva, Ky., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and Alamosa, Colo., have been 
appointed postmasters. Under the law 
whenever a postmaster dies or retires 
from service through illness, is re- 
moved, or for any cause leaves the 
service, the surety upon his bond must 
designate his successor. One of the 
surety companies always appoints its 
agents. 





SLOT MACHINE POLICIES. 

The Automatic Policy Vending Com 
pany has been incorporated in Delaware 
with $100,000 capital to operate acci- 
dent insurance policy vending machines. 
The incorporators are F. D. Buck, G. 
W. Dillman, and M. L. Horty, all of 
Wilmington. 


FIRST CLAIMS ARE PAID 


HOW NEW LAW 





IS OPERATING. 





Cases Come Up Where Claimant Does 
Not Come Under the 
Act. 





An award of $30 a month for life 
or until she marries, and $10 a month 
for her four-year-old daughter until the 
girl reaches the age of eighteen, was 
made in the case of Mrs. Sadie L. 
Althen by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission at its first public hearing 
on Monday of this week. Mrs. Althen’s 
husband was a carpenter who fell to 
his death from the twenty-second floor 
of the new Equitable Building July 1, 
the day the Compensation Law went 
into effect in this State. 

Altrough more than 11,000 notices of 
injuries have been filed with the com- 
mission since the first of the month, 
only two awards were made the first 
day. The majority of the cases sub- 
mitted to the commission were in the 
nature of test cases to determine how 
certain classes of injuries shall be 
classified. 

The other award was made to the 
widow of Orion A. Fargo, a roofer, 
killed at Randolph, N, Y. There was 
no contest of the claim by his em- 
ployers, and the commission directed 
the payment of $12.50 a month to the 
widow and a like amount to his twelve- 
year-old son until he becomes of age, 
Fargo also held accident insurance. 

Questioned by Insurance Company. 

The second claim presented was that 
of James J. Hernon, of 270 East 70th 
St., employed at the King James Hotel. 
The Globe Indemnity Company, which 
carried his employers’ insurance, ques- 
tioned his claim. It was set aside for 
investigation to determine if Hernon 
was employed at a hazardous trade. 
He was killed by a fall down an ele- 
vator shaft. 

Another claim put over until more 
facts can be determined was that ad- 
vanced by the dependents of Robert 
Rhinewald, a house painter in this city, 
said to be in business for himself, who 
fell from a scaffold he himself erected, 
and was injured. Doubt arose as to 
whether Rhinewald was the contractor 
for the job or merely a journeyman. 

4,000 Claims a Week. 

Daniel A. Golden, chief of the bu- 
reau of claims and adjustments of the 
State Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission, said after the hearing that an 
average of 4,000 claims a week are 
pouring in on him, and that most of 
those put before the commission yester- 
day were of such a nature that the de- 
cision rendered would aid his bureau 
in presenting similar cases in the future. 

An important case considered, on 
which judgment was reserved, was 
that of Mary Mengai, a cook employed 
by David Newman at his restaurant 
at 1523 2nd Ave. The Mengai woman 
was carrying a pot of boiling soup 
when she slipped and was severely 
scalded. The opposition to the pay- 
ment of her claim was that she was 
not employed in a trade covered by 
the new law. 

When the claim advanced by the de- 
pendents of Jacob Staigner was pre- 
sented it was asked by the India Wharf 
Brewing Company, in one of whose vats 
the man was found dead, that the cause 
of his death tbe investigated. It was 
declared by the brewers that Staigner 
died of heart disease. Staigner lived 
at 864 Van Deusen St., Stapleton, Staten 
Island. 

How to Present Cases. 

Regarding the manner in which ap- 
plications for compensation are handled, 
Mr. Golden yesterday said that it is 
absolutely unnecessary for a workman 
to engage an attorney to handle his 
case. 

“We want it made absolutely plain,” 
said Mr. Golden, “that any amount 
awarded by this commission cannot be 
attached, garnisheed or obtained on a 
judgment if the commission does not 
so direct, 

“We have had one case,” he contin- 





ued, “where an attorney agreed to take 
the case of securing compensation for 
50 per cent. of the amount received. 
Commissioner Mitchell immediately got 
after that man. When the case in 
question comes up that lawyer will 
probably receive $3 or $5 for his 
services.” 

From now _on the commission will 
sit five days a week to hear cases. 





GIVEN ADDITIONAL SURPLUs. 


Royal Indemnity Makes Fine Showing 
When Officially 
Examined. 





A fine tribute to the standing and 
practices of the Royal Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York, was paid by the 
State Insurance Department in its re. 
port covering a recently completed 
thorough examination of the corpora- 
tion. 

After setting forth in detail the essen- 
tial figures of the Royal Indemnity’s 
latest statement, the examiners say: 

“This examination shows that in addi- 
tion to a large capital, the company is 
in possession of a substantial surplus 
and is fortified with strong financial 
alliances. The company is efficiently 
and economically managed. 

“Its books of account and other rec- 
ords are well kept, and its statements to 
the various insurance departments are 
correctly prepared. This is true also of 
the claim division, the records here be- 
ing easy of access and in good control. 
Claims are quickly and equitably settled 
and the company fulfills its obligations 
to policy-holders and claimants in a 
spirit of fairness.” 

The admitted assets of the company 
on December 31, 1913, were found to be 
$3,514,125; and its liabilities, including 
the $1,000,000 capital, $2,928,384, leav- 
ing as net surplus $585,741, the last 
mentioned item being $167,000 more 
than claimed by the company in its 
statement. 

An interesting feature of the report 
is the subjoined table showing the com- 
pany’s loss experience according to the 
a during the years 1911, 1912 and 


Loss 

Ratio 

Line Premiums 1911-12-13. 
Accident and health... $366,342.72 57.9 
OO aaa 2,612,996.56 44.6 


Workmen’s compena’n 236,247.05 41.4 


PEN than cceowew ee 162,406.86 21.6 
ER EE ee 53,175.99 5.3 
OPT T Oe 205,980.43 45.8 
Steam boiler ......... 51,376.19 4.8 
Burglary and theft.... 186,024.64 40.8 
i 9,060.32 27.2 
Property damage ..... 394,377.30 43.6 
Workmen’s collective... 16,902.88 49.8 

I iG cadence mares 43. 


Manager Holland has fully justifie 
his title to that of a successful under- 
writer. 


HAS FIVE NEW POLICIES. 


Five new policies have been prepared 
by the Home Casualty Company of 
Omaha. Four of these policies are the 
“Premier” accumulative policy, “Dread- 
naught” business men’s special, “Farm- 
ers’ Special” guaranteed dividend policy 
and the “Old Homestead” disability 
policy. 

Since its reorganization last Febru- 
ary, the Company has been making 
rapid progress. It has secured a num- 
ber of experienced field men and has 
trained several inexperienced men 
whose ability is being rapidly developed. 





The Bureau of Mines, Department 
of the Interior, has issued a report 
on quarry accidents in the United 
States during 1912. 





Defalcations, particularly those sus- 
tained by financial institutions, gener- 
ally exceed the amount of bond car- 
ried, but it is believed that excess bond 
protection will practically prevent 
such an occurrence. We urge you tg 
get in touch with the largest banks in 
your territory and endeavor to arrange 
for the issuance of an excess bond. 
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Gerald Bunker, agency 
An Inquiry director of the National 


Casualty Company, De- 
troit, was recently con- 
fined to a hospita)] be- 
cause of illness. During his convales- 
cent period he could not resist the 
temptation to investigate some insur- 
ance facts. He found that out of 
twenty-five men eligible for insurance 
before entering the hospital five car- 
ried insurance and four had some form 
of fraternal or assessment benefits, 
leaving sixteen absolutely without any 
regular income during disability. These 
sixteen either had to dig into their sav- 
ings or pile up an indebtedness which 
it would later be a burden to liquidate, 
or were forced to accept the humilia- 
tion of being taken care of by their 
friends or charity. 

“The general regret among the six- 
teen was that they had not taken out 
some insurance when they could,” says 
Mr. Bunker. “Just think what a policy 
even of only a dollar a month of premi- 
um would have meant to some of those 
sixteen men. One case in particular 
was especially noted, that of a young 
man twenty-five or twenty-six years old 
who was a bricklayer by occupation. 
While working he always made from 
five to six dollars a day at his trade, 
which enabled him to maintain him- 
self, his wife, and baby with every rea- 
sonable comfort and necessity. From 
time to time he had been able to put 
away a few dollars, but the margin 
between his income and his expendi- 
tures was very small, and the savings 
account grew but very slowly. Occas- 
ionally the suggestion had come to him 
to take some insurance for injury or 
illness, but the necessity of this pro- 
tection was never really impressed up- 
on his mind, and consequently he failed 
to realize the chances he was tak- 
ing for himself and his loved ones. 
Bang! The motorcycle he was riding 
to his work tried to get the best of an 
automobile head on, with the result 
that the ambulance brought him to the 
hospital with a double compound frac- 
ture of his leg. He has now been dis- 
abled for four months, with a further 
period of idleness of at least three 
months still before him. His little 
savings were gone long ago, he has 
touched his friends for all they will 
stand for, and now he is in the charity 
ward of the hospital and at his wit’s 
end to know what to do to provide 
bread and butter for his wife and little 
one. What a service would have been 
rendered to him had an agent of some 
Health and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany insisted if necessary upon his car- 
trying some protection. It surely is 
good work. 


Made in 
a Hospital 
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The National Surety 
Value of Company makes the fol- 

Joint lowing comments on the 

Accounts value of joint accounts: 

All agents should keep 
an exact record of all depositories 
in which the Company has joint 
control accounts. When a piece of 
court fiduciary business originates 
through your agency or through 
any broker or sub-agent, please 
make a record on your cards or 
registers as to the name of the de- 
pository in which the joint control 
funds are to be kept. 

Your first duty is to see that 
such joint control account is actu- 
ally opened and you should not 
close your files on this subject un- 
til written evidence legally compe- 
tent of our discharge from liability 
has been sent to the company. 

Please follow these matters up 
carefully and let your files show 
that the account has been opened 
and that the depository has been 
served with our form No. 363% or 
its equivalent to the effect that 





checks on such account are not to 
tbe honored unless bearing the sig- 
nature of our representative. 
Agents should also remember 
that certain long term fiduciaries 
such as guardians, trustees, etc., 
are chargeable with investment 





of all surplus funds to their best 
possible advantage and if any ap- 
preciable sum is under joint con- 
trol, more than is necessary for 
the maintenance of the ward or 
other current expenses of the 
trust, our agent must see that sur- 
plus balances are properly and 
promptly invested in accordance 
with the law of the State on such 
subjects. This is very important 
and should be particularly watched 
with respect to proceeds from 
the sale of real estate or securi- 
ties. 

If rumors are current as to the 
solvency of any such depository, 
make it your business to see that 
our funds under joint control are 
withdrawn at once, because it is 
usually construed that the Com- 
pany’s bond is liable for failure of 
depositories. 

By keeping close track of such 
matters, when you are soliciting 
business, it is a very forcible argu- 
ment to be able to demonstrate to 
such depository that we already 
have a large number of joint con- 
trol accounts and these should cer- 
tainly assist the agent in soliciting 
bank fidelity, bank burglary, de- 
pository or similar lines. 

Devotion to details of this sort 
will soon show excellent results 
not only for the Company but for 
the agency. It will certainly im- 
prove your reputation as an under- 
writer and assist you in getting 
business from attorneys and 
others who want their business 
handled properly. In other words, 
what is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well, as the old saying is, 
and in our business, virtue brings 
more than its own reward. 

. ? * 


Russell .A | 

Says Burglaries Are Algire, of Kan- 

More Frequent sas City  be- 
Than Fires lieves that the 
ultimate _ prof- 
it in residence burglary business is in 
the amount of profit secured. The sta- 
tistics have shown that there are more 
burglaries than fires; add to this the 
cases of larceny, theft and damage and 
the comparison is almost overwhelm- 
ing in favor of every householder car-| 
rying a burglary policy. 

(Mr. Algire suggests that the agent 
write a personal letter to each house- 
holder and later follow this up with a 
personal interview, ascertaining in his 
conversation the approximate value of 
all articles of gold, sterling silver, wat- 
ches, precious stones, jewelry, oil 
paintings, oriental rugs and furs, then 
figure what amount of insurance they 
should carry, basing insurance under 
the 80 per cent. co-insurance policy and 
not forgetting to call the attention of 
the assured, if they should object to 
the amount of insurance suggested, to 
the damage clause in the policy. In 
many cases little property is taken, but 
considerable amount of damage is done 
by the burglars. 

* ” - 


Companies writing 
The Time to hold-up insurance are 


Solicit calling attention to 
Hold-Up the ease with which 
this business can be 

written, particularly in cities where 


such crimes have just been committed. 
The-—Preferred Accident in the “Pilot” 
says that an agent to make a success 
of these lines needs only to become 
familiar with the rates, daily consult 
the paper for items of hold-up and 





Georgia Casualty Company 
MACON, GEORGIA 
W. E. SMALL President 
A STRONG CASUALTY COMPANY Sensis and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 
ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS HEALTH LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY ELEVATOR TEAMS 


Agents Wanted in Undeveloped Territory 


Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office 








robberies, and suggest this form of pro- 
tection to victims of such robberies, 
which, by the way, is not “locking the 
barn-door after the horse is stolen,” 
but is opening a way for reimburse- 
ment in event of a similar robbery 
which is liable to occur. 


GEORGE j. KUEBLER 
Attorney - at - Law 
EXPERT LEGAL COUNSEL ON 
INSURANCE MATTERS 
Briefs of the Law in any State 
on Matters of 





WRITES $500,000 BURGLARY POLICY 


Lawrence F. Smith, agent of the Na- 
tional Surety Company in Brooklyn, re- INSURANCE 
cently wrote a savings bank in Brook- a Specialty 


lyn for $500,000. Two years ago the 
company wrote a policy for the same 
amount. At that time it was the larg- 
est bank burglary insurance policy 
ever written. 


SZ BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 


Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE: 


Massachusetts BondingenInsurance Company 


' BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 
Paid-In Capital $1,000,000 Write For Territory 


+ References on Application <- 


Suite 720-29 So. LaSalle St. ,Chicago, Ill. 


TELEPHONES: Randolph 6816 and 6817 























GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 


55 John Street, New York 
The Very Best Policies at Reasonable Prices, With Large Assets: Behind Them 


ACCIDENT—HEALTH—LIABILITY 


Automobile—Elevator —Teams— Burglary—Workmen’s 
3 $3 Compensation—Etc., Etc. $3 33 


C. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 
Metropolitan Department, 111 William Street, New York 
New England Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








THE 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 
Home Office, 47 CEDAR STREET 
Chartered 1874 


POLICIES 


OF Ti THE MOST APPROVED FORMS 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
DANIEL D, WHITNEY, Vice-Pres. 8. WM. BURTON,Sec. ALONZO G. BROOKS, Ass’t Bec. 
RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


‘ns 








THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 





CHICAGO Resident Manager 
ee 55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
General il Manager — 
Liability, Accident, 9 pron grt Co. 
Burglary ’ Boiler and Resident Siteen fed 
Credit Insurance Established 1869. New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON. ENGLAND 
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CALL ON COMPTON 


CALL ON COMPTON 





The Service Route to Success 


By the Compton way, every client 
becomes a champion of your business 


COME IN AND TALK IT OVER—CALL TO-DAY 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 


E INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


220 BROADWAY 
PHONE 6030-6031 CORTLAND 











CALL ON COMPTON 


NOLdUNWNOD NO ‘TIVO 


A COOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn. 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William St., New York City 








Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


By the State of Texas, July 2, 1912 


“The affairs of the Company are most ably managed, and 
all its records are in excellent shape. 

“The treatment of policy-holders has been fair and equitable 
and claims have been promptly paid. Evidences are net lacking 
that the Company enjoys the confidence of the insuring publie, 
a confidence apparently well deserved.” 














Excellent Opportunities For Good Men 





1098 Drexel Building 


HIGH COMMISSIONS 
LOW RATES 
SALABLE POLICIES 


“The Company of the South” 


Find an Empire Life agent, and you will find a successful 
agent, in fact the most prosperous life insurance agent in 
his section. The Empire Life provides agents with an 
equipment of policies that enables them to meet all the 
needs of the insuring public, and too, these policy forms 
are liberal and easily sold. ; 





Some excellent territory open for high-class personal producers. Attractiy 


contracts to right parties. Address Home Office at once. 


THE EMPIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, ATLANTA, GA. 











SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOMER V. TOULON, Manager 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











“WHAT THE EQUITABLE 
OFFERS” 


What the Equitable Offers is the title 
of a booklet listing in detail the many 
attractions and advantages of Equitable 
policy contracts. 


While intended for the prospective 
insurer, it will interest any insurance sales- 
man who is curious to know why Equitable 
policies sell readily, renew steadfastly and 
meet every conceivable need of all classes 
of insurers. A copy will be sent to any 
address on request. 


The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 
165 Broadway, New York 
W. A. DAY, President 


Warm Personal Interest 


That describes the happy relation existing between 
the Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why 
both are forging ahead. Maybe you could reach a 
higher success in that atmosphere. 





Write to 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





THE CLEVELAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. HUNT, President 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“A Company better otherwise than simply age and money size.” 
Began business October, 1907, and on January Ist, 1914 had 
Insurance in Force Admitted Assets Surplus to Policyholders 


$10,644,428 $808,528.64 $301,317.25 


Ample financial backing, free annual physical examination of policyholders, 
liberal policies and agency contracts. 


Open territory in Ohio, West Virginia and Michigan 
LIFE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 














Bankers Life Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


ORGANIZED 1879 


Insurance Issued and Restored 1913 (Paid-for) 
$60,907,000.00 


Increase in Admitted Assets For Year 


$2,630,411.43 


ERNEST E. CLARK 


President 




















